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Design and planning 
Editorial: Architecture for export 


Between culture and context 
A college music building and an abbey monastery, with similar 
cultural concerns, result in widely different design solutions, 


Fashion with style 
Everything from the Bottega Glaseia's facade to dress labels 
to matchbooks reflects the unified image given it by the architect. 


Pilgrims with painted faces 
A small, nonprofit organization working on a shoestring budget is 
helping to bring about a visual renaissance of Portsmouth, N.H. 


On the road to Jedda 
Overcoming severe obstacles, the first suspension structure is 
completed in the Middle East: a conference center outside Mecca. 


In the Swink 
A small office building, considered noteworthy at its inception (P/A 
Citation, 1972) bears witness to the fact in its completed form. 


Technics 
Specifications clinic: Sealants, part | 


The capture of the sun in California 
A new office building in Oakland effectively combines sensitive design 
and a high performance fluorocarbon metal coating to tame the sun. 


The Aluminum peacock 
A discussion of the high performance aluminum coatings as compared 
to their alternatives, anodized and enameled aluminum finishes. 


Selected details: ‘‘Kafess’’ and skin used in Mecca conference center. 
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Cover: detail view, southeast elevation of St. Bede’s Abbey 
Worship Assembly building in Peru, III. by Mitchell/ 
Giurgola Associates (p.56). Photo: René Burri. 


Letters from readers 


Views 


Jumbo brick 

The “Bravado with brick" article in the 
September issue is a most interesting 
one, for it would be difficult to find an 
architect who is more of a master with 
masonry than Ulrich Franzen. P/A has 
done a highly professional job in cap- 
turing in text and photos some of the 
fantastic contemporary design activity 
involving masonry that is increasingly 
noted throughout North America. 
Unfortunately this fine article is tar- 
nished with a recurring myth that dis- 
mays the masonry union, contractors, 
manufacturers, and others in the in- 
dustry, for it simply isn’t true. | refer to 
the statement: “The only nominal 
change in the use of the material fol- 
lowed labor union agreements to limit 
the number of bricks laid per day; in 

- order to maintain the construction 
tempo, someone invented the all- 
American answer—the jumbo brick.” 
In taking a close look at this state- 
ment, | think you'll agree that it's like 
saying, ''The school teacher decided 
to write her own slimmer textbooks so 
she and the students would get 
through them before the term ended, 
and that's why there are now so many 
thin books.” 

In regard to the productivity state- 
ment concerning masonry, the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union has a standing offer of a 
$1000 reward to anyone providing 
proof that the International Union or 
any of its affiliated unions restricts 
bricklayer productivity. Incidentally, no 
one has ever come forward to claim 
the payment. 

As far as IMI has been able to deter- 
mine, if there is a single reason for 
jumbo bricks, it's because architects 
and others wanted them and the brick 
industry produced them to meet the 
demand for a larger scale product and 
to remain competitive with other prod- 
ucts. If the assumption in the P/A ar- 
ticle is correct, why then has the con- 
crete masonry industry, which has 
long produced big scale units in 
8''x8''x16'' sizes now moved deeply 
into production of small brick-size units 
of concrete masonry? 


While IMI's objection to the state- 
ment may seem like a minor thing, its 
publication in a magzine as prestigious 
and widely read as Progressive Archi- 
tecture creates serious problems for 
the masonry industry. Apart from this it 
strikes us as not only inappropriate in 
P/A, but especially so when included in 
an article, which otherwise is of such 
high quality. 

Neal English, Executive Director 
International Masonry Institute 
Washington, D.C. 

[P/A welcomes the opportunity to print 
Mr. English's clarification of a preva- 
lent rumor—Editor] 


Credits due 

The American Forest Pavilion in Spo- 
kane, shown on p. 77 of the August 
issue of P/A, should have been cred- 
ited to Miles Yanick & Company, PSC, 
not solely to Miles Yanick. The firm is 
composed of Miles Yanich, Rolf 
Schlosser, and Robert Kovalenko. [Ed.] 


To Tim Prentice of Prentice and Chan, 
Ohlhausen for the design of Lowell 
Nesbitt's loft (P/A Oct. 1974, p. 93). 
Unfortunately, the credit was omitted 
from information given our staff. [Ed. ] 


Pianissimo 

Subtle criticism is best. Ms. Doveton 
(P/A, Aug. 1974, p. 23) omits a func- 
tioning piano from within her project 
Liberace. How elegant! 

Thomas J. Gilheany 

Nutley, N.J. 


Editorial 

You end your October editorial“... . 
when it comes to the formal qualities 
most of us are committed to, we are 
not at all sure how they affect resi- 
dents. And we still have no accepted 
way of finding out." Accepted ways 
are visible directly and indirectly in the 
behavior of residents, that is the case 
with all living forms. Architects have 
simply not been committed to looking 
at their produ@t in use over time and 
relating the result of such systemic ob- 
servation creatively to future design. 
Commitment will precede acceptance. 
G.V. Trieschmann, Ph.D., architect 
New Orleans, La. 


Concrete omission 

| was most disappointed to see that the 
September Progressive Architecture 
completely left out concrete masonry 


in its discussion on building materials. 
While clay brick was discussed with an 
excellent article on Ulrich Franzen, the 
clay brick market in the U.S. is one-half 
the size of the concrete masonry mar- 
ket in the U.S. 

The concrete block industry in the 
U.S. is the largest in the world. As a 
matter of fact, it is larger than all ma- 
sonry products put together and lays 
four times the amount of wall area. It is 
used in back-up walls, exterior walls, 
interior walls, engineered loadbearing 
walls, floor and roof systems, and 
basement walls. It is a versatile material 
which now has over $1 billion in sales 
annually in the U.S. | am bewildered to 
understand how it can be overlooked 
in a magazine such as yours, partic- 
ularly since it is growing in importance 
as a structural material every year. 

There are many well-known archi- 
tects who use concrete masonry with 
great skill—both aesthetically and 
structurally. Paul Rudolph has not only 
done so, but personally designed con- 
crete masonry faces on the units he 
has used in many government, institu- 
tional, and private investor structures. 

The advent of customized concrete 
masonry provides the architect with a 
rare opportunity to exert his individual 
design imagination to a locally pro- 
duced and readily available product— 
concrete masonry. This is one of the 
things you lament as disappearing in 
today's mass production and material 
short economy. Yet there are 1300 
block plants in the U.S. with just this 
capability. How unfortunate that you 
devote your theme to decrying what is 
disappearing from the architect's mar- 
ket basket, omitting all reference to an 
industry and product that can still pro- 
vide him with availability of product 
and customized design. 

| hope your future issues will pay 
more attention to concrete masonry 
since many of the world’s leading ar- 
chitects and engineers are using this 
product in new and innovative ways. 
Ulrich Franzen has used it and Fazlur 
Khan is involved in a project with the Il- 
linois Institute of Technology which will 
result in 50-story, all concrete masonry 
structures. 

Concrete masonry in the U.S. is the 
largest masonry industry in the world. 
It should not be ignored! 

Paul Lenchuk, President 
National Concrete Masonry Association 
Arlington, Va. 
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Polysulfide sealants 


MN 
A 


stick to your job year after year 


Years ahead of competing materials, LP” polysulfide 
polymer base sealants continue to ensure waterproof 
and airtight construction joints in structures all over the 
world. For more than 25 years, polysulfide base sealants 
have been at work in buildings—keeping a tight bond, 
and preventing moisture and air penetration while 
expanding and contracting year after year with seasonal 
temperature changes. 


You can't beat this experience record, but you can buy 
itin any of the more than 200 sealants made by 14 manu- 
facturers covered by Thiokol's Seal of Security Program. 
This program subjects polysulfide base sealants to rigid 
performance tests conforming to the Thiokol Building 
Trade Performance Specification. Those that pass are 
certified as Tested and Approved and carry the Thiokol 
Seal of Security Emblem. 


Specifying and properly applying one of the Tested 
and Approved one- or two-part polysulfide base sealants 
will pay dividends for years in providing a trouble-free 
airtight bond in joints in any kind of construction project, 
whether it is a high-rise prestige office building, a one- 
story merchandise warehouse, or a flagstone walkway. 
The tallest building in the world is built to last with poly- 
sulfide base sealants. 


The initial applied cost of a polysulfide base sealant 
is more than erased by the many years of leakproof and 
problem-free service it provides. For proven perfor- 
mance, it's LP polysulfide base sealants every time. 
Further information—and an answer to your sealant 
questions—can be obtained from Thiokol/Chemical 
Division, PO. Box 1296, Trenton, N.J. 08607, telephone 
609-396-4001. 


Thiokol 


Specialty Polymers * Off-Road Tracked Vehicles * Synthetic Fibers & Fabrics * Sprayers * Propulsion * Educational Services 
Disc Brake Pads + Ski Lifts * Pyrotechnic Devices * Closures * Rubber and Rubber Chemicals * Medical Electronics Equipment 
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Architect: Ackerberg and A: 


Afterward, the convenience of maintaining a center- 
opening Pella Clad Casement Window. 


Routine maintenance is a factor to be considered. Because, 

in a lot of ways, it has a lot to do with your clients’ ongoing 

satisfaction with their new structure. Our clad casement windows 

have a unique hinging system which allows the sash to rotate 

a full 90°, to the center of the frame (0). So the outside glass 
can be easily reached, and washed, from inside the 
building. And this same kind of built-in satisfaction 
is also found in our Awning, Double Hung and 
Horizontal Pivot Windows. 


(c) 


For more detailed infor- CLAD WINDOWS 
mation, send for your SLIDING GLASS DOORS 
free copy of our 24- 

page, full-color bro- 

chure on Pella Clad 

Windows & Sliding 

Glass Doors. See us in 

Sweet's Architectural 

File. Or look in the 

Yellow Pages, under 

"windows", for the 

phone number of your 

Pella Distributor. 
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er: Nystrom Constructors Inc. Windows. laa nt and Fixed Units 


Pella Clad Sliding Glass Doors are as solid, as beautiful 
and as maintenance-free as a Pella Window. 


Pella Clad Sliding Glass Doors combine the natural beauty 

and insulating value of wood with an exceptionally solid framing 

system. Welded steel T-sections (d) frame the glass in the 

slender wood panels. This prevents warping and keeps the 

panels aligned for smooth, easy operation. Pella Clad Sliding 
Glass Doors let you extend the view, without havi 
to sacrifice inside appearance or comfort. T. 
weathertight, even under severe weather conditions. 
Available in all 11 colors. 


Please send me your 24-page brochure on Pella Clad Windows & Sliding Glass 
Doors. | am specifically interested in: O Double-Hung Windows, O ement Win- 
dows, O Awning Windows, O Sliding Glass Doors, Cl Wood Folding Doors 


Name 
Firm. 
Addres: 
City 
Telephone 


¡ Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, 100 Main ella, Dept 


Also Available Throughout Canada 
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“Limited budget, fast 
erection, and simultaneous 
subcontracting made 

steel joists the logical 


H H sleds Y! —Gilbert Switzer, AIA 
choice for this building. Gilan JA. a ARN. Anke 


Pynchon Terrace, a 10-story project sponsored by The 
Interreligious Housing Corporation of Greater Springfield, 
Inc., was built in Springfield, Mass. under the FHA 236 
program. Fast erection and simultaneous subcontracting 
activity were critical to budget requirements. 


Gilbert Switzer & Associates met those needs with open 
web steel joists for the roof and floor systems. Ideally 
suited to the unique building shape, the joists were set in 
place fast, without interruption to other activity. The open 
webs provided accessible throughways for electric, venti- 
lation and other service systems. Unaffected by weather 
and other costly delays, erection was completed on time, 
on budget. 


n IT 
vul 


2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Va, 22202 
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Designed to meet today's 
construction needs, open web 
steel joists are the practical answer 
to modern building 

requirements. For complete 

data, send for free copy of new 
Specifications and Load Tables. 


|! STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 74008 
Suite 707-B, 2001 Jefferson Davis Hwy. 
Arlington, Va. 22202 


Please send me your new copy of Specifications and Load 
Tables. 


NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE ZIP. 
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Wash your hands 
of expensive water bills. 


A seven-month test recently 
concluded in New York showed 
that water consumption, both 
hot and cold, was cut by 90% 
when Unatap spray mixing fau- 
cets were used instead of con- 
ventional faucets on ordinary 
wash basins. 


While maintaining a hygienic 
spray of water, the flow-gov- 


erning mechanism that's the 
heart of every Unatap faucet 
cuts wasteful water consump- 
tion. 


That also means a saving on 
water heating, a major factor 


Richard 
Fife Inc. 


in operational costs. And even 
installation costs because the 
entire water distribution sys- 
tem is scaled down to meet the 
drastically reduced hot and 
cold water demand. 


Specify Unatap for the next 
job. With Unatap, you can wash 
up without pouring money 
down the drain. 


140 Greenwood Avenue, Midland Park, N.J. 07432 
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FOR A NATURAL BEAUTY IN ANY CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 
use Medusa White Portland Cement. Used naturally 
or color tinted, this extremely versatile true white cement meets the architect’s 
creative needs — moldable to any shape, design or texture. And 
Medusa White is dependable and permanent. When 
specifying or using white cement, insist on Medusa quality — developed and 
improved by the originator of white portland cement since 1907. : 
Medusa would be pleased to work with you. For brochure 
containing specific examples of white cement construction, 
write Medusa Cement Company, P. O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


MEDUSA CEMENT COMPANY Division of Medusa Corporation 
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©: CAN A CARPET SURVIVE 
MORE THAN 100 HOSPITAL 
STAINS & THEIR SOLVENTS? 


Carpets of Acrilan® fiber can take a lot of punishment. 

Carpets labeled Acrilan 2000+ can take a phenomenal amount, 
because they contain the only solution-dyed acrylic fiber made: Acrilan® 
acrylic solution-dyed fiber. 

This means that the color is built into the fiber, not just applied to the 
surface. So chemical spills would have to eat their way right through the 
fiber in order to affect the color. 

We tested Acrilan 2000+ carpet with more than one hundred hospital 
stains, including the toughest. Then we tested it with the solvents for these 
stains! The results were amazing; the carpet looked bright and clean as new. 

This color-fastness also makes Acrilan 2000+ carpets the most fade- 
resistant you can specify, perfect for sunny locations. 2000+ is a Weather- 
ometer rating, which means that the carpet shows no visible fading after 
2000 hours of blazing noonday sun. Compare this to the 40-hour industry 
rating for normal carpets. And then compare it to some of our Acrilan 
2000+ colors that rate up to 6000 hours! 

Obviously it also performs well in high-traffic areas, where normal vat- 
dyed fibers can have their color worn off by abrasion. 

We believe Acrilan 2000+ carpets to be the most practical 
for hospital installations. And there are many hospital administra- 
tors who agree. For more information, case histories, specific in- 
stallations and help in specifying, write to Monsanto Textiles 
Company, Contract Carpet Group, 320 Interstate North Parkway, 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30339. 


A: ACRILAN 2000-- CAN. 
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Bally Walk-Ins 
belong where 
the first toast 

is to fine food 
and fashionable 
dining 


Bally Walk-In Coolers and Freezers belong everywhere mass 
feeding takes place. They can be assembled in any size for 
indoor or outdoor use from standard panels insulated with 
four inches of foamed-in-place urethane, UL 25 low flame 
spread rated and Factory Mutual research approved. Choice 
of stainless steel, aluminum or galvanized. Easy to enlarge 
... easy to relocate. Refrigeration systems from 35°F. cooling 
to minus 40°F. freezing. Subject to fast depreciation 
and investment tax credit. (Ask your accountant.) 
Write for 28-page book and urethane wall sample. 
Bally Case & Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pennsylvania 19503. 


Address all correspondence to Dept. PA-12 


€ 1973. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Lumps—bypassing 
art and architecture 


"We are out of love with certain all-pur- 
pose megastructures, like the Plug-in- 
City of 10 years ago,'' announced Ar- 
chigram founder Peter Cook of Lon- 
don during a recent, brief, lecture-tour 
this side of the Atlantic. Continuing the 
metamorphosis of high technology, he 
has evolved the “Lump,” an archi- 
tectural type intended to retain “the 
symbol of rural calm.” 

Strictly defined, a Lump is ''almost 
any a-formal aggregate of matter that 
does not display its hierarchy or any 
other accentuated feature." Thus a 
Lump may be a heap of coal, a hillock, 


Lump as part of landscape—Side 1 
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Lump (fourth from left) in contrast to more traditional row houses 


Surface reveals human effort—Side 2 


Entrance condition—Side 3 
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Second prize: Urban Architects, Kansas City 


Photos: Ann Carter 
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Wainwright winner: Hastings & Chivetta and Mitchell /Giurgola 


Third prize: Perkins & Will, Chicago, 
and William B. Ittner, St. Louis 


Scenes from Poughkeepsie game sponsored by N.Y. State Council on Architecture 
and the National Endowment for the Arts. Poughkeepsie Mayor Art Weinberg (top, right). 


News report 


or a mound of garbage (as long as 
the particular parts of garbage aren't 
clearly recognizable). 

Writing about Lumps in the Septem- 
ber issue of Architectural Design, Cook 
said as he began to actually design 
Lumps (more than a year after the idea 
presented itself) he was surprised to 
discover how much more architectural 
they are than he first expected. 

One of the notable features of the 
Lumps is their ambiguity—an entry is 
no longer a door but an “entrance 
condition." To Cook, the challenge of 
designing an architecture without for- 
malism is irresistible. He says archi- 
tects may try to design a totally free- 
form situation only to arrive at a looser 
thing (perhaps), but one still hier- 
archical. ''| am determined to design a 
'Lump' building. If the first attempt fails 
| will try again,” he said. 

The Lump is neither technology nor 
anti-technology. "It is much more a 
porridge." It could be a house or an 
office block. In the line of its evolution 
came Cook's proposal for ''A Quietly 
Technologised Folk-Suburbia'' pub- 
lished two years ago in AD. 

Why the Lump? Aside from symbo- 
lizing rural calm, which in reality is a 
state of mind, declared Cook, the 
Lump evokes childlike fantasies— 
dreams of the secret garden—'‘beau- 
tiful but indescribable.” 


Wainwright competition 


winners announced 
Mitchell /Giurgola of Philadelphia and 
New York and Hastings & Chivetta of 
St. Louis have won the competition to 
renovate Louis Sullivan's Wainwright 
Building in St. Louis and develop the 
remainder of the block for a State of 
Missouri administrative complex. Mis- 
souri Governor Christopher S. Bond 
announced the winners of the $8.5 mil- 
lion development contest at a dinner 
early last month. He would not com- 
ment on when the project will be built 
since financing is not completed and 
the state still is acquiring the property. 
The seven-man jury in selecting the 
winning team from among five finalists 
(P/A Oct. 1974 p. 29) had strong rec- 


ommendations for changing the win- 
ning solution and indicated a state- 
ment would be issued within 30 days. 


Games people play 
to make cities better 


War games are well known as a train- 
ing tool, and in the 1950s industry 
adopted gaming simulation to season 
young executives. Now gaming has 
entered the planning process, but one 
wonders whether the results are any 
different from traditional methods. 
After a recent trial run of gaming— 
this one known as ''Actionplan'"—in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., one participant 
complained that the amount learned 
didn't equal the time spent. "| would 
have liked it more if they had valued 
my time,” she said after spending all 
morning on one round of the game. 
Actionplan, like Policyplan and CLUG 
(Cornell Land Use Game), is played 
by groups of 40, 50, or more people— 
many or all unschooled in planning. 
When Actionplan was applied this 
fallin Traverse City, Mich., “people 
said it was the first chance they had 
where anybody evaluated the conse- 
quences of what they would do,” re- 
ported local planner Gordon Hayward. 
Ironically, the Traverse City partici- 
pants, like those in Poughkeepsie who 
used Traverse City as their test model, 
at first formulated development plans 
no less rapacious than would an un- 
concerned speculative developer. 


Hirshhorn 
Mon Amour: 


P/A recently received the following let- 
ter from an irate Washingtonian: 

Dear Architects: | am sick to death of 
reading all the snide criticism leveled at 
our lovable little ol’ Hirshhorn Museum. 
Not only do | think the 231 -foot-in- 
diameter museum is almost tiny (look 
at it in comparison with the Federal 
Aviation building behind it, or the Air 
and Space Museum next door), | don't 
think it was inspired by a donut or 
bagle at all. Any one of your know-it-all 
New Yorkers should be able to see the 
design came right from Macy's in 
Queens. | mean, don't you ever go 
there? Your magazine even referred to 
it as the ‘Queens Coliseum" when 
SOM built it in 1965. True, the Macy’s 
building has parking on its outer walls 
instead of paintings, but the shape, de- 


Hirshhorn Museum. 


tailing, handling of materials (precast 


aggregate panels on poured concrete), 


escalators at the entrance, are very 
similar. (Actually if there is one thing | 
object to with the Hirshhorn, it's the 
fact that SOM's Gordon Bunshaft didn't 
wrap parking around the perimeter 
here. The other day it took hours to 
park, with all the millions of people 
coming here in name of art.) 

Speaking of art, who needs these 
New Yorkers coming down here to say 
"So what? Another museum?" Out-of- 
towners always think we have a lot of 
museums down here, like the Smithso- 
nian, the National Gallery, Corcoran, 
Freer, and so on. But who goes to 
them? What we want is modern art (but 
not too modern like the Corcoran's 
temporary exhibits, please), And we 
wanted a building that stood out and 
said “‘Museum.”’ (Who can tell whether 
all those other museum buildings 
aren't just more government offices?) 

And just look at the coverage our 
new museum got in the New York 
Times. Even if it wasn't all that good. 
Butas nice as | thought the Times was 
in devoting so much room to art and 
architecture and Joseph Hirshhorn, it 
could have concentrated more on our 
opening celebrations at the beginning 
of October. | mean, our Washington 
papers only reported on the parties. 
(Thank God for Sally Quinn!) At any 
rate, the Times forgot to say how 
clever we were in getting the people 
(the government types the first night, 
the artists the second) to /ook at the 
art. We know at New York openings 
everyone goes to look at the people— 


not the art. Well, we made sure that 
there was no one to look at, and if 
there were, he or she was well hidden. 
And best of all, all drinking, smoking, 
eating, and general merrymaking was 
held outdoors. Now the marvelous 
thing about it was that the temperature 
was 40 F those two nights, so that 
when people went outside they just 
froze. So they would gulp down their 
champagne, puff quickly on cigarettes, 
eat a cookie and dash back inside to— 
look at the art. Wasn't that a stroke? 
And do you know some of those jaded 
"sophisticates'' who came both nights 
actually expected that the second 
night, knowing how cold it was, we 
would move the party inside to the two 
lobby levels. Not a chance. We made 
certain that they saw all of Joe's 

800 paintings. 

Speaking of Joe, naturally I've been 
to his home hundreds of times, and | 
think the “Burghers of Calais” looks 
much better in the Hirshhorn Sculpture 
Garden, than among those trees and 
plants in Greenwich. Really, imagine | 
heard someone call the new garden a 
"gravel pit." Don't they know what a 
sculpture garden should look like? 

Oh well, this is what the people like, 
and the rest of you can rot. Mrs. Les- 
pree Delenfant 


ASID elects first 
national officers 


Officers of the American Society of In- 
terior Designers—the group formed 

when the American Institute of Interior 
Designers and the National Society of 
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News report 


Interior Designers merged earlier this 
year—have been elected and will as- 
sume office in January. They are Nor- 
man DeHaan of Chicago, current pres- 
ident of AID, president; Richard Jones 
of Des Moines, current president of 
NSID, first vice president and presi- 
dent-elect; Boyd Loendorf of Mercer 
Island, Wash., treasurer; H. Albert 
Phibbs of Denver, Colo., secretary; 
and Dede Draper of New York City, 
past president. 


Deck the halls . . . 
but where are they? 


“The word is survival," said Los An- 
geles architect-turned-job recruiter Da- 
vid Travers. He left a large architectural 
office to open his own consulting firm 
for architects and engineers. Business 
is good for him now that a substantial 
number of architects are looking for 
work. “You see anything from long 
faces to anger," he said. 

In New York, former AIA chapter 
president Tim Prentice took down his 
shingle as architect and announced 
himself a sculptor, while another de- 
clared bankruptcy—reportedly 
$600,000 in debt. 

The circumstances these days look 
bleak for the architect, though most in- 
dividuals are optimistic, and some say 
the gloom is more psychological than 
actual. But a bellwether of the con- 
struction industry, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce's monthly total of the 
value of construction put in place, took 
a sudden plunge in August. It dipped 
$3 billion from its steady $137.2 to 
$134.4 billion. With few exceptions— 
notably 1969 and now this year—this 
indicator has steadily increased since 
World War Il. 

"| suppose it could be worse, but not 
much," said Wilbert Hasbrouck, exec- 
utive director of the AIA's Chicago 
chapter. There, as is generally the 
case, the smaller offices are the hard- 
est hit. Even the Chicago Tribune, 
which normally runs up to 35 ads for 
architects in its classifieds, was down 
to one or two on a recent Sunday. The 
New York Times is down to eight 
inches of want ads, whereas a year 
ago job ads would have filled two col- 
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umns. Perkins & Will, with its own de- 
velopment arm, is one of the few Chi- 
cago firms undaunted by the slump. 

The picture in Los Angeles is similar 
where small, 1-to-10-man offices are 
the real "casualties" because their 
Source of work, primarily housing, has 
dried up. Offices of up to 50 people 
have greater flexibility but also are in a 
precarious position. The firms doing 
best are those with engineerings sec- 
tions, like Daniel, Mann, Johnson & 
Mendenhall. Welton Beckett's L.A. of- 
fice also is secure since it received a 
big commission in Orange County. But 
the only firm hiring is Albert C. Martin, 
and even it had to reduce its force at 
one point. A. Quincy Jones has plenty 
of work. However, another office once 
500 strong is down to 93. 

St. Louis seems not as sharply af- 
fected as other parts of the country— 
jobs keep appearing although archi- 
tects are looking a little more aggres- 
sively for new work. 

An established Boston firm once had 
Six associates and now has four—and 
no draftsmen where once it had 12. 
The Architects Collaborative (TAC) 
seems to be Boston's bright spot hav- 
ing grown from 240 to 300 employees 
this year. 

Down South, Knoxville appears 
more active than sister cities due to 
government work, such as a $150 mil- 
lion vocational school. The firms Lind- 
sey-Maple and McCarty, Bullock, Hol- 
saple are working together on the twin 
tower TVA headquarters. Atlanta firms 
have suffered one round of cutbacks, 
and some offices are going around for 
the second “purge.” Florida has 
suffered even more reported Garland 
Reynolds of Welton Beckett's Atlanta 
office after a trip there. From his travels 
he feels it will be spring before there's 
any change. 

In Houston, architecture students at 
Rice University had trouble finding 
summer work. One took a job for $2.50 
an hour after calling 80 offices. James 
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Sink, who a year ago left as senior vice 
president of William L. Pereira Associ- 
ates to set up his own office in Hous- 
ton, said he's suffering like everybody 
else but is "glad I'm in Houston and 
not on the West Coast.” Texas is an- 
other relatively prosperous area with 
office construction and industrial ex- 
pansion holding steady. There's a lot 
of work building energy facilities, too, 
Sink reported, 

In New York everyone, including 
principals, is on the boards—if the firm 
is successful enough to have work to 
do. An AIA survey seven months ago 
showed work in New York down 55 
percent from that of 1969. “And we're 
probably down another 10 percent," 
Herbert Oppenheimer, president of the 
New York AIA, said recently. "We're 
out flat." One New York architect 
hopes to earn most of his income from 
lecturing and teaching. 

AIA president Arch Rogers said 
the construction "boom" is in heavy 
engineering, and that a flow of money 
exists in small cities where conserva- 
tive banks, formerly reluctant to lend, 
are now advancing loans—at 8 per- 
cent interest. 

Few will predict what the future will 
be. Wilbert Hasbrouck ventured a fore- 
cast, saying that Europe and the British 
Isles have been operating for some 
time with high interest rates the United 
States is now experiencing. Rather 
than see rates drop, the U.S. will be- 
come adjusted to them, he said. Devel- 
opers then will begin to loosen up. 
"We'll gradually readjust to a whole 
new economic picture." 


Matching grant offer 


for Unity Temple 

A matching grant of $250,000 for res- 
toration of Frank Lloyd Wright's Unity 
Temple in Oak Park, Ill., has been of- 
fered by the Edgar J. Kaufmann Chari- 
table Foundation of Pittsburgh. In the 
[continued on page 28] 


Alcoa EZ Wall. 


A vertically 
textured facing 
that adds zest 
to wall surfaces. 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


The basic unit is a 12-in. striated 
aluminum extrusion. But there's no 
stereotype, no standard effect of 
these ribbed planks. Do you wanta 
random effect? Alcoa® EZ Wall 
achieves it for you on fascia, interior 
wall decor, spandrels, column 
covers, or as curtainwall facing. If 


you seek a highly disciplined pattern, 


EZ Wall can achieve that, too, 
depending on the modular mix of 
components and colors chosen by 
the designer. 

The pointis, it's individual. Re- 


strained or free. A modular surface 
that goes with you. Complements 
surrounding architecture. Enhances 
the vertical dimension of the build- 
ing. Available in Alumilite* finish, 
Duranodic* bronze tones, or the 
brighter palette of Super Alumalure® 
colors. And, surprisingly low in 
installed cost. 

For detailed information, send for 
our EZ Wall brochure. Write to 
Aluminum Company of America, 
1037-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, PA 
15219. 
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SEE THROUG 


Minnesota residence. Architect: Martin F. Gould, Duluth 


The Silver State Building, Las Vegas, Nev. Architect: Leo F. Borns. Owner: Dispos 
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HOW THE RIGHT GLASS 
CAN SAVE ENERGY DOLLARS 


In these days of increasing energy costs, a total 
energy concept of design must consider the savings 
potential in all construction materials. 

The proper choice of glass is well illustrated by 
the Minnesota residence and the Las Vegas office 
building pictured. Both use LOF's Thermopane® 
insulating units made with reflective Vari-Tran® 
coated glass. 

It was a —13° day in Duluth when the residence, 
15 miles away, was photographed. One might have 
anticipated an uncomfortable room, window fog- 
ging and excessive heat loss; however, aesthetics, 
as well as heat and comfort, were retained by LOF 
high-performance glass. 

In the Las Vegas building, reduction of cooling 
load is the most impressive energy and dollar sav- 
ings story, though Thermopane units have reduced 
baseboard heating requirements in winter months. 
Peak solar radiation was reduced by 264,000 Btu's 
per hour. This reduction of solar heat gain by silvery- 
coated Vari-Tran effected an initial savings of $28,600 
in construction costs because of a twenty-two-ton 
reduction in air-conditioning needs compared to 
Ya"’-tinted glass. It also made possible continuing 
savings in lower electrical costs for operation. 

And in both cases, the unobstructed view and the 
natural light available were bonuses that continue 
to pay dividends. 

For more information, contact Libbey-O wens-Ford 
Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
One of our architectural representatives will be glad 
to work with you on your particular design/energy 
problem. 
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past five years, $230,000 has been 
spent restoring the building's exterior, 
to which the Kaufmann Foundation 
contributed $115,000. Another sum of 
$350,000 is needed to restore the inte- 
rior. Architect John Michiels of Oak 
Park, president of the Unity Temple 
Restoration Foundation, said a 
$500,000 endowment would insure 
maintenance of the edifice ‘‘for gener- 
ations to come.” 


AIP faces 
new frontiers 


As with most conventions, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners 57th annual 
conference in Denver (Oct. 27-Oct. 
30) raised a lot of interesting ques- 
tions. But it didn't answer them. Still, 
judging from the high level of attend- 
ance at the events—2500 planners and 
public officials—at least the right ques- 
tions were being asked, and informa- 
tion, discussion panels, conference 
papers, and films, saturated each day. 
In discussing shared governmental 
powers, the Mayor of San Diego, Pete 
Wilson, urged that roles of various lev- 
els of government be spelled out. 
Wilbur Thompson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Wayne State University, ar- 
gued for strong "urban-regional'' or- 
ganization, so that growth could be 
managed at the regional level. One 
of the stickiest questions raised at the 
conference was the right of a local 
government to determine whether it 
should grow or not, particularly if ac- 
cepting growth makes sense region- 
ally. The number of court cases still 
pending about exclusionary zoning 
and other side effects of a town's 
no-growth policy make this area 
problematic. [SS] 


Federal design 
session 


“Last year, we had two hours for ar- 
chitecture. This year we have a whole 
day,” observed Bill Lacy of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, as he 
introduced the architecture portion of 
the Second Federal Design Assembly. 
This gathering, held in Washington in 
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September, was a celebration of the 
government's expanding commitment 
to upgrading federal design. 

A fraction of the time was given over 
to reporting on the Endowment's prog- 
ress in the 18 months since the first 
assembly. Principal accomplishments 
claimed to date: a federal graphics re- 
view procedure, revised civil service 
policies for hiring design personnel, 
anda set of interim recommendations 
by a task force on architecture. 

As the most ambitious meeting of its 
kind to date, the Second Federal De- 
sign Assembly ended in an appropri- 
ately congratulatory mood. Yet, in 
terms of its objectives and the audi- 
ence it reached, it was still a modest 
effort. [JMD] 


James Biddle and Oregon Governor 
Tom McCall. Photo: David Morton 


National Trust 
gets budget increase 


Interior Secretary Rogers Morton re- 
cently announced the federal govern- 
ment approval of a $2.7 million budget 
for the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation for 1975—a 59 percent in- 
crease over 1974. The news came at 
the closing session of the National 
Trust's 25th annual meeting, held in 
October in Portland, Ore. 

Secretary Morton said that the in- 
crease represents a growing impor- 
tance of the preservation movement in 
this country. To support his point, the 
Secretary noted that in 1948 the U.S. 
had 500 house museums; today there 
are 2500. Twenty-five years ago only 5 
municipal ordinances protected his- 
toric sites; today there are 200. But it is 
perhaps more impressive, as Trust 
president James Biddle noted in his 
opening remarks, that membership in 
the organization has grown from 165 
in 1949 to an enormous 63,000 today. 

Throughout the five days of the 
meeting there was a strong and very 
real sense of progress and growth 
within the preservation movement. |f 
the 600 who attended the meeting, are 


representative of all of those involved, 
then one may conclude that preserva- 
tion is in very good hands. [DM] 


Bahama conference 
shows Miami plans 


Considerable discussion at the recent 
“Spirit of the City" workshop, Berry Is- 
lands, Bahamas, centered around the 
recently completed plan for Miami's 
Bayfront Park by Edward D. Stone, Jr. 
of Ft. Lauderdale and the plan for 
downtown Miami, 1985, by the firm of 
Wallace, McHarg, Roberts, & Todd of 
Philadelphia. 

The closing session featured a spir- 
ited debate between Mayor Maurice 
Ferre of Miami and Commissioner 
Rose Gordon on the best method of 
dealing with the Florida East Coast 
Railroad land rights in order to extend 
Bayfront Park 2000 ft north. 

Several points were developed at the 
conference—the Fifth Annual Urban 
Workshop sponsored by the Florida 
South Chapter, AIA, the Greater Miami 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Uni- 
versity of Miami—which might well 
have application to many downtown 
areas at this time: 

They included the recommendations 
that bayfront and riverfront parks 
should be tied to inland needs through 
pedestrian ways perpendicular to the 
water and that mass transportation 
should be provided in advance of dem- 
onstrated need. [Ralph Warburton] 
Ralph Warburton is head of architecture, 
University of Miami. 


NAHRO casts critical 
eye at '74 Housing Act 


Unquestionably the topic which domi- 
nated the 35th annual conference of 
the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials (NAHRO) 
recently in Boston was the then month- 
old Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974. After nearly two 
years of an anti-inflationary ‘'freeze”’ 
on federal money for housing officials 
wondered if the new law (authorizing 
$11 billion) would uplift an economi- 
cally and spiritually depressed residen- 
tial construction market. 

Essentially, the greatest boon of the 
Act, its flexibility, could be its downfall. 
The very lack of federal control which 
the Act promises might be all the op- 
[continued on page 30] 


The only organic roof that 
might outlast the Owens-Corning 
all-Fiberglas roofing system. 


Conventional asphalt roofing 
systems have organic felts. So 
moisture and heat can cause them 
to curl, wrinkle, fishmouth, char 
and rot. And that can lead to an 
early failure. 

Not so with our all-Fiberglas* 
roofing system. Here's why 

1. It begins with Fiberglas Roof 
Insulation. This has a bottom 
surface that conforms to minor 
roof irregularities. And atop 
surface that stays flat. (FM 
Class 1 construction. UL 1, 2, and 4 
Thickness from 15/16ths to 2% 
inches. C-value certification.) 

2. Fiberglas Roof Tape then 
provides reinforcement at the roof 


*Reg. T.M. O.-C. F 
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insulation joints and helps reduce And they're less subjectto contrac- 
failures caused by normal deck lion and expansion due to changes 
movement in moisture 
3. Fiberglas roofing felts come 4. Fiberglas PermaCap (where 
next. Unlike conventional felts, ours available) tops everything off. It’s 
surfaced with inert, non- 
combustible ceramic 
i A granules that help beau- 
tify the roof. 
More information? Refer to our 
section in Sweets Catalog, Built-Up 
Roofing Systems 7.1/Ow, or 
contact your Owens-Corning rep- 
resentative. Or write: Architectural 
Products Division, Attn.: Mr. D. R. 
won'tabsorb or hold moisture. So Meeks, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Fiberglas Tower 
Toledo, Ohio 43659 


they won't char or rot. They resist 
curling, wrinkles and fishmouths 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 
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Bostonians interviewed for “trail” data; 
Recordings help visitors discover city 
Visuals: Courtesy Michael & Susan Southworth 
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Brownstone home (left) of architect Charles 
Brewer; Interior of the adjacent brownstone 
(above) by architect Caswell Cooke 


foreign visitor romation 


RECORDED ANSWERS TO COMMON QUESTIONS IN G LANGUNE 


News report continued from page 28 


portunity local and state politicians 
need to misuse the funds. For ex- 
ample, there's nothing in the Act which 
says allocations must be spent on 
housing, and ‘community develop- 
ment," for which the Act provides, 
could be construed as putting in gold- 
plated fireplugs. One official feared 
cities might use this federal money to 
pay for normal operations and not for 
development or rehabilitation. [AC] 


Wooster Square: 
townhouse heaven 


Fortunately for New Haven's historic 
Wooster Square, the peril of neglect or 
destruction has never been imminent. 
But a new interest in upgrading the 
magnificent 19th-Century structures 
has made this special tiny neighbor- 
hood a showcase of how contempo- 
rary design can blend with the old. A 
well-attended tour of the district in 
early fall displayed all its charms. In al- 
most every case the exteriors of the 
stately brownstones were left as origi- 
nally designed, and the interiors were 
remodeled into the familiar stark white, 
multilevel spaces with exposed brick 
and polished hardwood floors. 

The square was developed between 
1830-1880, and was inhabited by in- 
dustrial moguls whose factories, some 
still visible, formed an encircling belt 
several blocks away. From about 1915 
the neighborhood became settled by 
Italian families who acted as a stabiliz- 
ing influence maintaining the homes, 
churches, and the park. The present 
restoration movement began in the 
1960s, and was high-lighted in 1970 
when Wooster Square was declared 
an historic district, New Haven's first. 


Boston 200 


discovery network 
Architects Michael & Susan South- 
worth of Boston (P/A Jan. 1974, p 56) 
have prepared 12 "'trails" of dis- 
covery—past and present—in the city 
of Boston for the upcoming Bicenten- 
nial. Painstaking interviews with more 
than 100 neighborhood groups were 
[continued on page 32] 


It's hard to believe, but most 
mannequins are better protected 
against fire than man. Department 
stores are sprinkler protected. So are 
warehouse and manufacturing 
facilities. But most high rise 
buildings—where more and more of 
our population work and live—are not. 

But tough new building codes are 
beginning to change all that. Right 
now, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and scores of 
cities, towns and municipalities have 
passed tough new building codes 
banning new construction of 
unsprinklered high rise buildings. 

Whether you're a building owner 
or developer, an architect or 
specifying engineer, you should be 
aware of this growing trend toward 
life safety. Facing the future now and 
learning all you can about 
sprinklering properly could save you 
money in the future when you come 
face to face with one of these tough 
new codes. 
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Which couple works in a sprinklered | building? 


Save you money? That's right. 
Permissive clauses in building codes 
vary from city to city, but 
sprinklering your next high rise will 
make it safer and could save you 
money in many or all of the following 
ways: Flame spread ratings of 
surface finishing materials can be 
increased. Fire ratings of walls, 
doors, roofs, floors, beams, trusses 
and columns can be reduced. The 
distance between fire exits can be 
increased, leading to fewer stairways 
Larger non-compartmented areas 
are permissible, and fire barrier 
requirements can be eliminated. 
Smokeproof entrance closures to 
exit stairs can be eliminated if 
stairways are pressurized. The 
requirement for “areas of refuge" 
can be waived. Manual fire alarm 
systems may be eliminated. Fire 
hoses and cabinets can be 
eliminated. Riser piping is permitted 
to serve as combined sprinkler riser 
and fire department standpipe. 


Sprinklers cost, it's true. But 
sprinklers save money, too. The 
average high rise can be sprinklered 
for approximately $1 per square foot. 
Investigate the construction cost 
savings involved in your next high 
rise. The results may surprise you. 

Grinnell Fire Protection Systems 
Company, Inc. has been designing 
and building sprinkler systems for 
more than 120 years. We would be 
happy to work with you in the 
planning of an automatic sprinkler 
system in your next high rise 
building. If you'd like more 
information on how we can help, call 
the nearest Grinnell district office 
listed in the Yellow Pages, or write 
Grinnell Fire Protection Systems 
Company, Inc., 10 Dorrance Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903. 


Sold throughout Europe by Kopperschmidt Sprinkler 


GmbH Kaltenkirchen, Germany 


GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS COMPANY. INC 
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News report continued from page 30 


conducted, 3000 sites examined, and 
every inch of the trails walked, biked, 
photographed, and diagrammed. 

The data collected also will go into 
portable tape recordings which the 18 
to 20 million visitors expected for the 
1976 celebration can carry on the 
trails. Items of architectural interest are 
pointed out, as well as historical facts 
and activities currently of interest and 
fun to do. Care has been taken to 
show locations of restaurants and 
restrooms, and where these aren't nor- 
mally available to the public, arrange- 
ments have been made with local es- 
tablishments to provide them. 


Barnett Gruzen 
dead at 71 


Barnett Sumner Gruzen, founder and 
senior partner in the firm Gruzen & 
Partners, New York, died Sept. 27 at 
the age of 71. His firm is noted for its 
substantial contributions to the devel- 
opment of New York's Civic Center in 
downtown Manhattan, and for a cur- 
rent project, the U.S. Embassy in Mos- 


AVE. OF THE AMERICAS * NEW YORK CITY 


D TELEX: 135391 
201-440-1100 * INDUSTRIAL AVENUE + RIDGEFIELD PARK, NEW JERSEY 
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cow, which is being designed in con- 
junction with Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill's San Francisco office 

(P/A p. 45). 

Gruzen was born in Latvia and came 
to this country as an infant becoming a 
naturalized citizen in 1925. He studied 
architecture at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology receiving his bach- 
elor's degree in 1926 and his master's 
in 1928. After graduate study in 1930 
at the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts he 
stayed abroad two years as a Rotch 
Traveling Scholar. Upon return to the 
United States he established a practice 
with Hugh A. Kelly which lasted until 
1967 after Kelly's death when Gruzen 
& Partners became its successor. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, the former 
Ethel Brof, and two sons, Jordan Lee, 
chief executive of the firm, and Maxson 
Stewart, a photographer. 


Barnett Sumner Gruzen 
Photo: Quesada-Burke & Burke 


Calendar 


Through Jan. 15. "New Architecture 
in New England” exhibit, DeCordova 
Museum, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 10-12. International Building Ex- 
position (INBEX), Chicago. 

Dec. 17-20. International conference, 
Tel Aviv, Israel, on housing for the 
emerging nations, sponsored by the 
International Technical Cooperation 
Centre and the Association of Engi- 
neers and Architects in Israel. 

Dec. 26. Deadline for nomination 
forms for the 19th R.S. Reynolds Me- 
morial Award for Distinguished Archi- 
tecture Using Aluminum, American In- 
stitute of Architects, Washington, D.C. 
Jan. 1-31. Walter Gropius, 
1883-1969, photographic retrospec- 
tive exhibition, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 19-23. Thirty-first annual conven- 
tion and exposition of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, Dallas. 
Jan. 26-29. Conference on tall build- 
ings and the growth of cities, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Conference is sponsored by 
the Joint Committee on Tall Buildings. 
Feb. 1. Deadline for applications for 
[continued on page 37] 


PEITZ INDUSTRIES INC. 


There's only one 
SHEETROCK 


SHEETROCK gypsum panels, the one brand that 
comes in so many specialized forms for more 
efficient and economical installations. 


Please note: SHEETROCK is the registered trade- 
mark for gypsum panels made only by 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


BUILDING AMERICA 
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the James Stewardson Traveling 
Scholarship, sponsored by the New 
York Chapter, the American Institute 
of Architects. 

Apr. 23-28. Twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Society of Architectural 


Historians, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


May 18-22. Annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, At- 
lanta, Ga, 


Personalities 

Robert C. Einsweiler, AIP has been 
reelected president of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. Diana C. Donald, 
AIP is first vice president and Leon S. 
Eplan, AIP is second vice president. 
George Nelson, FIDSA, New York 
City, has received an award from the 
Industrial Designers Society of Amer- 
ica for distinguished contribution to the 
profession of industrial design. 
Nikolaas John Habraken has been 
named head of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology Department of 
Architecture effective August, 1975. 
Anthony James Catanese, AIP has 
been named associate dean for archi- 
tecture and planning of the School of 


Engineering and Environmental De- 
sign, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Bett Marriott has been installed as 
president of the Association of Women 
in Architecture of the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area. 

John Macsai of Campbell & Macsai 
Architects, Inc., has been appointed 
professor in the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle. 


National competition 
The New York State Urban Develop- 
ment Corporation will hold a two-stage 
competition for 1000 mixed-income 
residential units on New York's 
Roosevelt Island. (P/A Oct. 74, p. 22) 
Eight finalists, receiving $5000, 

will be picked in the first stage 

with a $10,000 first prize awarded 

in the final stage. It is the intention 
of the Urban Development Corpo- 
ration to employ the winner to pre- 
pare contract drawings of the 
winning design. 

Second prize in the final stage will be 
$7500, and third prize, $5000. The 
competition has been designated as 
Primary Class A by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Deadlines are: Feb. 


15, registration; April 15, first submis- 
sions; May 15, finalists announced; 
Aug. 15, final submissions; Sept. 15, 
winner announced. Any architect reg- 
istered in the United States is eligible. 

Requests for announcements are 
free; requests for competition pro- 
grams, accompanied by a $25 check 
or money order, should be sent to pro- 
fessional advisor Theodore Liebman at 
the UDC, 1345 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10019. There 
is an additional $25 charge for 
registration. 

The site is 9.2 acres on the west side 
of the island just north of the first de- 
velopment phase which now is nearing 
completion. It will consist of housing 
and a full range of support services, 
such as retail and community spaces, 
and decentralized schools. Child su- 
pervision, security, and livability must 
be of equal importance with design. 

Jurors will include Franklin Becker, 
Ph.D., Cornell University; Alex Cooper, 
AIA; Frederick Rose, president, Rose 
Associates Inc., Builders & Owners; 
Paul Rudolph, FAIA; Jose Luis Sert, 
FAIA, jury chairman; Joseph Wasser- 
man, AIA, and P/A Interiors Editor 
Sharon Lee Ryder. 

[News continued on page 40] 


RUBBER FLOOR TILE IS STILL THE BEST BUY 
FOR COMMERCIAL FLOORS! 


In the past few years there have been some pretty 
temarkable.developments in resilient floors. Solid 
vinyl and vinyl asbestos tiles have dominated the field 
because of their fancy patterns and styling. Fine. For 
residential use. But when you get'down to the nitty-gritty of 
commercial floors they leave something to be desired. 


That's where FLEXCO Rubber Tile stands out. Its natural resilience 
makes it more comfortable, quieter and more slip resistant. It won't 
shrink so you don't have to put up with dirty, unsightly cracks around tiles. 

Its dense homogeneous construction has excellent resistance to cigarette 

burns, and its soil resistance reduces maintenance to a minimum. This is 
specially important in heavy traffic areas where there's little time for clean up. 
It's also fire resistant. 


FLEXCO 
makes it! 


If you're concerned about good appearance as well ds quality, you'll find that FLEXCO 
Rubber Tile makes a great looking floor. Iwelve contemporary colors to complement 
any interior. Matching rubber stair treads and color coordinated 

rubber cove base, too. 


Write us for architects sample kit and descriptive catalog: 


FEXIE division of TEXTILE RUBBER COMPANY, INC tuscumbia, Alabama 35674 (205) 383-7474 
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This beach has the 3 essentials 
Owens-Corning has the system 


1. An acoustically non-reflec- 
tive ceiling is a must—to keep 
sound from bouncing to other 
areas. An independent acoustical 
testing laboratory examined eight 
ceilings, including expensive 
coffered and baffled systems. 
Their verdict: Owens-Corning’s 
Nubby II Fiberglas* Ceiling Board 
(left) in any standard exposed 
grid suspension system is best 
for achieving speech privacy at 
economical installed cost. 


*Reg. T.M. O.-C.F. 
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for speech privacy in open offices. 
that puts it all indoors. 


gue a E 


2. An unobjectionable back- 
ground sound helps mask dis- 
tracting speech. Special elec- 
tronic speakers, installed in the 
plenum, make it possible to hear 
normal conversation clearly within 
defined areas, without being 
overheard in other areas. 


3. A barrier or the proper 
acoustical screen is necessary to 
keep unwanted speech from going 
directly between work areas. 

All three essential elements 
should be “tuned” to work to- 
gether with the help of an 
acoustical consultant. 

For further information and 
our free 16-page guide, "Achieving 
Speech Privacy in the Open 
Office," write: N. M. Meeks, Archi- 
tectural Products Division, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiberglas 
Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


OWENS/CORNING 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas B2 1:13 ie LAS 
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News report 


Report from 
Malibu Hills 


Frank Gehry & Associates’ studio 
house for artist Ron Davis has the im- 
age of industrialized building so ap- 
pealing now to artist as well as archi- 
tect. The ideal of the L.A. School of 
successful artists is an 8000-sq-ft me- 
chanic's garage with an oversize drive- 
in door and 18-ft ceilings. Here work, 
living, eating, sleeping, and car storage 
coexist. (In one such conversion a 
grease pit was scraped out and turned 
into a huge bathtub.) All interior wood 
and concrete are sandblasted until im- 
maculate, and then a minimum number 
of partitions are erected. The Davis 
house is based on this ideal. 

Davis wanted a simple industrial 
space, but when he bought the land he 
was involved with three-dimensional 
studies dealing with perspectives that 
met, so he stretched string from the 
assumed site to find vanishing points. 
The Gehry office took it from there. 

A clue to the rapport of the Gehry 
firm with artists are the various art 
works within the unpartitioned indus- 
trial space of the architect's office: a 
Larry Bell glass enclosure that shifts 
before the eyes; Tony Berlant's 8-ft as- 
semblage of forms evoking ancient 
Athens and modern New York; huge 
paintings by Ed Moses. 

The architect and client were equally 
concerned about views through win- 
dows and the proportion of solids to 
voids. The latter is apparent in the stu- 
dio's resemblance to a burnt-out shell 
of an early International Style building. 

The house is a 5000-sa-ft neutral 
shell, wood framed, with exterior walls 
and roof of steel decking. The rhom- 
boidal roof, evolved from Davis' stud- 


ies, rises from 9 ft at one corner to 29 ft. 
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Artist's studio takes industrialized 
approach. Rhomboidal roof rises from 
9 ft to 29 ft. Photo (above) Marvin 
Rand; (left and below) Tim Street-Porter 


"What we were after was a simple in- 
dustrial space that would look beau- 
tiful," Gehry said. 

Greg Walsh of the Gehry office said 
that four years ago they would have 
worried about ways to conceal the ex- 
haust fan on the roof and covering the 
electrical panel. “But given the nature 
of the building industry today it is bet- 
ter to accommodate them," he added. 

On the sloping site, the garage and 
woodworking shop are one-half level 
below grade, and the studio-living 
space above has no ceiling height par- 
titions. Work areas were defined by 
Davis within the clear space, and other 
functions fitted to them. 

A narrow, blocky form dividing work 
from living contains two narrow bath- 
rooms and two deep storage cabinets 
for paintings. A sitting area is a cor- 
ridor turning a corner to the kitchen. 

Stairs lead to a low-railed platform 
used for sleeping and for the electronic 


instrument, similar to a Moog synthe- 
sizer, which allows Davis to produce 
music of any pitch or tonal quality. 

Davis recently added an open 
wooden stair and catwalk from the 
bedroom level to a higher level on the 
opposite side of the studio. 

When the shell was completed it was 
many months before Davis could bring 
himself to move in. Not an uncommon 
reluctance; Nick Wilder advises Wilder 
Gallery artists: Always keep your old 
studio for at least six months after you 
rent or buy a new one. Davis, with 
Gehry's help, continues to shape the 
universal space to his own ideal. What 
always will be lacking, and that which 
replenishes artists to varying degrees, 
is an opportunity to walk out of privacy 
onto commonplace streets and brush 
against everyday people. All of the 
other characteristics of a mechanics’ 
space are there. [Esther McCoy] 
[News continued on page 44] 


REVERE 
SOLAR ENERGY 
COLLECTOR 


This Colorado residence will incorporate 
the Revere Solar Energy Collector. 
Architect: Taniguchi Associates, 
Boulder, Colorado 


A natural ext 


epsion the: 
Revere Copper-Laminated Panel System 


Revere has applied its years of experience with cop- 
per building products to the development of a prac- 
tical solar energy collector. It features: 


e Significant fuel savings—in some areas of the U.S., 
up to 75% of the cost of heating and air conditioning 
both residential and commercial buildings, 


e Easy installation—2 foot by 8 foot panels are 
quickly assembled as supporting deck, copper roofing 
and collector for new buildings . . . or they may be 


Ue 


* 
daga 
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installed as modular units for existing structures. 
Revere supplies all necessary components. 


e Long life—All parts are made of quality copper 
whieh is corrosion resistant, durable and mainte- 
nance free. 


Get the facts. For a new brochure on the Revere 
Solar Energy Collector write: Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, 605 Third Avenue, New York, 
New York 10016. 


om REVERE 


COPPER: BRASS * ALUMINUM 
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Something 
New Has 
Been Added to 


AIRCONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
AL EAS 


DRY Marketing Communication Services 
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Reinhold 


Publishing Co. is now 


Progressive Architecture 


Be ia 


E 


advertising 


focus er 
n 


Reinhold 


Heating Piping Air Conditioning. 


A. 


The combination of Industrial Publishing Co. and Reinhold Publishing Co. creates a 
marketing communications organization of unusual breadth and strengths. It offers 
advertisers a capability based on sound, highly respected business magazines, and 
extending to research services, technical directories, trade shows, mail marketing, list 
sales and postcard mailers. Reinhold brings successful magazines in five markets to 
complement the fields IPC has served since 1930. The new organization will continue to 

talent and intimate knowledge of specialized markets to produce reliable 
vestments you can depend upon for results. 


614 Superior Avenue, West, Cleveland, Ohio 44113 


J 0 ¿Reinhold Publishing Co. 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Subsidiary of Industrial Publishing Co. 
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News report 


In progress 


Sail wing version Vertical shaft windmill installation 
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1 Furness building—The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia by 
Frank Furness Will be completely restored to 
original condition in time for its 100th birthday in 
1976. The massive undertaking will cost $7.4 
million raised in a special fund drive. Work will 
include climate control, security, lighting, 
administrative offices, and expanded public 
spaces. Day & Zimmermann of Philadelphia are 
architects for the project 


2 Wind power—Construction has begun ona 
family residence for Charles R. Evans on a 
windblown ridge south of Syracuse, N.Y 
Although a conventional electrical system will be 
installed, architect Tristram Metcalfe of Syracuse 
plans to use wind energy converters to provide 
for all the power needs. He prefers to use the 
vertical shaft windmill (P/A July, 1974, p. 20) 
developed by NASA and the Canadian Research 
Council, but he may choose instead the sail 
wing windmill being developed by Princeton 
University. 


3 Solar power—When machinery importer 
Horst Biernath engaged architect James Mount 
of Atlanta to design a family retreat near 
Georgia's Lake Lanier, he wanted to use the 
cabin as an experiment for solar panels which 
he hopes to manufacture and sell to do-it- 
yourself builders. Thus the structure’s sun- 
oriented roof is composed of wood-frame, glass- 
covered panels which could be assembled by 
home craftsmen. The walls are concrete block 
covered with a black waterproof membrane 
Above the family area is a special retreat with a 
retractable rope ladder to ensure privacy 
Completion will be this winter 


4 Cross "X" in Texas—The tallest building in 
Dallas, the 56-story First International Building 
by Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, St. Louis, and 
Harwood K. Smith & Partners, Dallas, bears the 
first application of the exterior X-bracing system 
for a high-rise in the Southwest. Unlike the John 
Hancock Center, Chicago, where the Xs are 
visible, the Dallas tower is glazed with mirror 
glass which conceals the bracing, except at 
hight when the trussed tube system, developed 
by Ellisor & Tanner, engineers, is revealed by 
light within. A grand opening is set for January. 


5 Little America near the Kremlin—The new 
United States Embassy complex in Moscow will 
be built on a 10.5-acre site one mile from the 
Kremlin and, according to a special agreement, 
must be finished the same time the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington is completed several 
years hence. The compound of homes, school, 
shops, and offices is by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill of San Francisco and Gruzen & Partners, 
New York. The approximately 633,000 total 
square footage will be broken into 150,000 sq ft 
for offices, 100,000 for service facilities 
including the school, and 383,000 for 146 
terraced rowhouses for embassy personnel 
Underneath the enclosed common are spaces 
for parking, cafeteria, commissary, and 
dispensary. An eight-story office building and 
forecourt will form the public entry. 


4 


Photo: Barbara Martin 
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Progressive Architecture 


Products 
and 
literature 


Seating 


Seating made up of two basic foam 
components, set one on another as a 
back or an arm, built up with another 
block, or stretched for a long seating 
area is called Pollorama. A 2%" belt 
holds the foam blocks together. Zapf 
or Knoll tweed or Orly fabric upholstery 
in a range of colors slip over the foam 
blocks, can be removed for cleaning or 
replacement. Knoll International. 
Circle 101 on reader service card 


Desks and credenzas 


Desks and credenzas. “Envelope” 
enclosures into which free-standing 
storage components or pedestals can 
be inserted by sliding them into posi- 
tion form basis of grouping. Offered in 
grained walnut and a variety of fin- 
ishes. All envelopes are available with 
a polished chrome edge and base trim 
or with polished base trim only. Base 
trim is repeated on all storage units. 
Jens Risom Design, Inc. 

Circle 102 on reader service card 


Wallcoverings. Shown is "Cho Chu 
San," a still life on mylar. Pattern is 
also available on a plain background, 
both come in 28-in. widths and a range 
of custom colors. Original design also 
comes in a 48 in. fabric. The House of 
Verde, Inc. 

Circle 103 on reader service card 


Educational carpet. Made of nylon it Wallcoverings 
incorporates graphic learning sym- Bicycle racks 
bols—circles, number and letter grids, 5 
mazes—printed on the carpet, and can 
be used to teach numbers and letters, 
spatial relationships, problem solving, 
mathematics, states maker. Fibers Divi- 
sion/Allied Chemical Corp. 

Circle 104 on reader service card 
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Modular outdoor lighting. Compo- 
nents are 67 different modes of lumi- 
naires, and two basic types of lami- 
nated wood standards. High intensity 
discharge units offer wide choice of 
diffusers and may be mounted to posts 
in various ways. Standards are straight 
or curved, single or double, in heights 
up to 40 ft above ground (straight 
type), and 20'-10" (curved type). 
McPhilben Lighting. 

Circle 105 on reader service card 


Air hinge provides a means for carry- 
ing air into a door so that the latching 
devices can perform various functions 
as an alternative to electricity. Com- 
pressed air provides the force. ECO 
Security Division, Hager Hinge Co. 
Circle 106 on reader service card 


Electric fireplace. It requires no struc- 
tural changes in a room, fits any ceiling 
height, and hangs on the wall sup- 
ported by a cantilevered base which is 
secured to the wall by several screw 
fasteners. Can be painted, covered 
with vinyl or wallpaper, and has ther- 
mostatically controlled heating element 
and circulating fan. Heatilator. 

Circle 107 on reader service card 


Bicycle racks. Constructed of % in. 
steel plate coated with Nylabond finish, 
racks accept most padlocks and pro- 
tect lock shackles from tampering. An- 
chored with a vandalproof bolt and 
breakaway nut, units can be arranged 
to suit space. Five models are avail- 
able, two of which are coin operated. 
Rally Enterprises, Inc. 

Circle 108 on reader service card 
[continued on page 48] 
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Products continued from page 46 


Digital desk clocks have large, illumi- 
nated numerals, wide 130-degree 
viewing angle and electronic digital 
movements. Designs include one with 
a rounded molding in natural oak; an- 
other with convex, smoked bronze 
acrylic dial surrounded by a thin brass 
band; and a third has a clear acrylic 
case and base with visible electronic 
movement and digital readout. Howard 
Miller Clock Co. 

Circle 109 on reader service card 


Strain gauge. Device is said to pro- 
duce a record of all stresses and 
strains. Suitable for stress analysis in 
large structures, buildings, bridges, 
and marine applications, for unat- 
tended record keeping or field proj- 
ects. Recording disc can be stored for 
permanent record. Unit is only 
3"x1"xJ”, operates in temperatures 
of —223 C to 594 C, underwater, un- 
der pressure, or in vacuum. Prewitt In- 
strument Div., Impact-O-Graph Corp. 
Circle 110 on reader service card 


Electronic estimating. Two pencil- 
like probes electronically and automat- 
ically accumulate both lineal footage 
and count quantity, and user may ex- 
tend measurements or counts by cost 
or labor factors, states maker. Scales 
of Ye’ =1 ft and %’’=1 ft are direct 
reading and extension by factors can 
convert any scale. Counsel Corp. 
Circle 111 on reader service card 


Dual outdoor area light combines 
two different lamps and optical sys- 
tems into a single luminaire: one 
throws illumination out over an area; 
the other spreads illumination to the 
sides, according to maker. Fixture has 
one-piece aluminum housing, cast 
aluminum ballast housing and pole fit- 
ter; sliding door frame for servicing. 
Guth Lighting. 

Circle 112 on reader service card 


Interior paneling. Prefinished %, in. 
veneer of Portugese cork is factory 
laminated to a substrate of :%, in. 
structural insulation board. Tackable 
surface can be used either as an entire 
wall area or as accent panels. Avail- 
able in 4'x8' size. Homasote Company. 
Circle 113 on reader service card 
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Digital desk clocks 


Electronic estimating 


Exit device. Pressure bar permits easy 
exit in emergencies, deadlocking latch 
provides security, state maker. Bar 
comes in silver aluminum lacquer or 
dull bronze lacquer finishes, may be in- 
stalled to operate outside by key and 
pull, key only, or not at all. Horizontal 
push bar of wrought steel channels, 
bolts and lever of brass extrusion, ny- 
lon bearings, stainless steel springs. 
Emhart Corp. 

Circle 114 on reader service card 


Textured paint. Acrylic based, it is 
available in coarse and fine textures, 
and can be applied by brush, roller, or 
spray to all types of concrete and ma- 
sonry surfaces. Comes in 16 colors. 
Standard Dry Wall Products. 

Circle 115 on reader service card 


Portosprinkler. The system consists 
of a pressurized water storage tank 
with related piping and controls. It is 
said to provide fire protection where 
no municipal water supply is available, 
be compatible with any type or make of 
automatic sprinkler system, require 
minimum space and meet most current 
OSHA standards for limited usage fire 
protection. Especially suited for con- 
struction sites, small restaurants, 

or anywhere conventional automatic 
sprinkler protection is impossible. In- 
stallations can be temporary or perma- 
nent, may be located inside or outside 
the structure itself. United Sprinkler. 
Circle 116 on reader service card 


Microform viewer. Hand-held unit is 
an adjunct to all major retrieval sys- 
tems, permitting viewing aperture 
cards and 18x through 48x reduction 
microfiche. Operates on three double 
"A" batteries and has an optional 
combined recharging and AC/DC 
converter accessory. Of high impact 
plastic, it measures 5'x1%4"x 2%” and 
weighs 13 oz. C.M. 

Circle 117 on reader service card 
[continued on page 117] 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. Architect: Gunnar Birkerts & Associates, Birmingham, Michigan 


DOORWAY NOTES... 


CLOSER CONCEALED IN HEAD FRAME 
IS LCN 2010 SERIES. PRESERVES 

THE SPECIAL EFFECT OF DOOR IN FLUSH 
WALL PANEL. FULL HYDRAULIC CONTROL. 
BY NON-CRITICAL REGULATION WITH 
ADJUSTABLE SPRING POWER. LOW 
FRICTION ROLLER AND TRACK LET DOOR. 
OPERATE QUIETLY, EFFICIENTLY. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. SWEET'S, SEC.8 


eco 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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Andersen Perma-Shield' proves 


EVEN THE RICH 
CAN'T AFFORD 
POOR WINDOWS 


The Oak Brook Club provides lav- 
ish, spacious condominium living in one 
of Chicago's finest suburbs. 

Each unit was designed exclusively 
for upper income buyers no longer want- 
ing the bother of maintaining a large home. 

That's why the Andersen? Perma- 
Shield? Windows and Gliding Doors were 
specified. 

Perma-Shield Windows and Glid- 
ing Doors are designed for beauty and low 
maintenance. And designed to save on 
owner heating bills, too. 

Because they're made of wood, a 
natural insulator. And sheathed in rigid 
vinyl that doesn't rust, pit or corrode. 
Doesn't need painting. 

And double-pane insulating glass 
provides all the fuel-saving benefits of 
storm windows. With only half the glass 
cleaning chores. 

Perma-Shield Windows and Glid- 
ing Doors are also two times more weather- 
tight than industry air-infiltration stand- 
ards. To help seal out drafts and dust. 

And their solid, easy operation and 
secure locking connote the feeling of Oak 
Brook Club luxury and security. 

Perma-Shield Windows and Glid- 
ing Doors can do the same for your build- 
ing design. Whether it's the ultimate in 
luxury living, or new beauty for low in- 
come housing. 

For more details, see Sweets, File 
8P. Or eall your Andersen Distributor or 
Dealer. He's in the Yellow Pages under 
“Windows, Wood.” Or write us direct. 


The beautiful,carefree way to save fuel. 


'The Oak Brook Club, Oak Brook, Ill. Anders Y X /indowalls 


Developer: American Growth Development 
Corporation, Oak Brook, Ill. 

Architect: Leitch /Kiyotoki/Bell & Assoc., 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

Copyright O Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 1974. 
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LUNDIA ==> 


The World's Record Holders® 


aves Space. 


Consider this. Half your filing area is wasted space. It's 
costing you money . . . unnecessary square footage 
... lost profit. 


Open a normal file drawer. Look at the space 
you're using for access. Look in the drawer; in 
the back. Notice the dead space. It's designed 
right in. Last, but not least, consider how it 
looks. Study your filing system's contribu- 
tion to the office decor. Dissatisfied? 


Consider Lundia FULLSPACE® It requires 
only one movable aisle. And, when an aisle 
is opened, all files are exposed . . . utilizing 

much more vertical space . . . speeding 

filing and retrieval time. 


FULLSPACE reduces filing floor space 50 
to 75 per cent! A wide range of finish options 
allows you to transform this efficient filing 
system into handsome furniture; complement- 
ing your decor. 4 


Want complete details? Simply use the reply 
card, write or phone us collect today! 


309-797-4665 


LUNDIA, MYERS INDUSTRIES, INC., 3561 60TH ST., MOLINE, ILLINOIS 61265 
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Architecture for export 


December 1974 


Hot items for the 1975 drafting room: mini-calculators that 
can translate feet and inches into the metric units of the oil- 
exporting nations. As the U.S. construction slump stretches 
on towards an uncertain recovery (see News report), more 
and more enterprising architectural firms are looking east- 
ward toward lands where the money now flows. Right now, 
demand for new construction and money to back it seems 
to be concentrated in the Middle East oil-producing states, 
in countries such as Egypt where oil money is invested, 
and in those flourishing trade centers of the Far East, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 

Once again, we are forcibly reminded that building activ- 
ity responds less to the pul! of demand than to the push of 
resources at hand—a principle as old as the pyramids. 
(Consider the Interstate Highway System.) These resources 
need not be wealth; they can take the form of human skills, 
as in the “miraculous” rebuilding of Europe and Japan af- 
ter World War II or in the development of Israel. In their 
swelling oil income, the Arab nations finally see an oppor- 
tunity to catch up to industrialized nations in housing, in fa- 
cilities for education and health, and in training of govern- 
ment and professional cadres; other nations, such as Iran, 
see a means for accelerating programs already under way. 

Suddenly these countries, which have been judiciously 
tapping Western architectural talent for decades, are ready 
to import design and planning skills on an enlarged scale. 
The Mecca Conference Center presented in this issue 
(p. 78) promises to be a forerunner of volumes of work to 
come; we can only hope it sets a standard for sensitivity 
to local conditions. 

In the search for architectural services, these nations are 
now looking towards the U.S., Latin America, Europe, and 
Japan—areas where design skill and technical control are 


most convincingly demonstrated. In the past few weeks, | 
have talked with U.S. architects with commissions in 
Arabia, Algeria, Iran, Egypt, and in several places where 
Kuwaiti interests are building. 

Obviously, the Middle East can offer opportunities for 
only a few U.S. firms—those with staff and resources to 
pursue such remote commissions. Of course, the few firms 
with experience in that part of the world have a special ad- 
vantage. Jewish American architects are generally given 
little chance of being admitted to Arab countries; this limita- 
tion apparently covers only individuals seeking visas, plac- 
ing no conditions on membership in the firm as a whole. In 
the non-Arab Moslem world, all Americans seem to be con- 
sidered equal. Also affecting commissions in this now.ac- 
tive professional marketplace are lingering resentments be- 
tween neighboring countries and toward former colorijal 
masters—all tending to give Americans an advantage. 

One irony in the situation is that architects from the de- 
veloping nations of Asia—most of them suffering economi- 
cally because of the oil trade—are not sharing significantly 
in the Middle East prosperity. In India, for instance, con- 
struction has reportedly ground to a virtual standstill as the 
nation trades all of its steel and concrete production for 
Middle Eastern oil. Although architects of the Indian sub- 
continent and Southeast Asia have won respect in the West 
for resourcefulness under dire conditions, the very austerity 
of their circumstances seems to put them at a disadvantage 
in international competition. 

For the time being, American architectural know-how, 
nurtured by years of prosperity at home, seems to be par- 
ticularly prized abroad. We can only be thankful that our 
vast accumulation of knowledge in the field has found an 
export outlet among these now affluent nations. 
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Two buildings by Mitchell/Giurgola Associates 


Between culture and context 


Rear elevation, Swarthmore College music 
building (opposite). Courtyard elevation, St 
Bede's Worship Assembly building (right) 
Weathering steel sculptures were executed by 
Father Joseph Heyd of the Benedictine 

order to visually tie in with the architecture 


Two recent buildings by Mitchell/Giurgola illustrate a 
pair of widely divergent design solutions stemming 
from essentially the same architectural considerations. 


At a glance, the pairing of the following two buildings de- 
signed by Mitchell/Giurgola may seem haphazard. In terms 
of form or function, the two don't quickly connect. Yet this 
abbey church for a monastery in Peru, Ill. and the music 
building for a college on the outskirts of Philadelphia are 
linked by analogous situations regarding program, mean- 
ing, and context. Despite the broad parallels, the two dis- 
tinct design solutions express surprisingly diverse manifes- 
tations of an approach that looks to the specific situation 
for the determinants of the architectural form. 

The buildings correlate in that they both serve cultural 
uses—one in pursuit of spiritual fulfillment, the other artistic 
accomplishment. The buildings’ users, for the most part, 
comprise special interest groups, committed to their par- 
ticular pursuits through private and communal rituals and 
performances. Frequently however, the buildings do have 
to expand to accommodate a larger spectator public. In ad- 
dition, both structures were designed to fit into a cohesive 
context of older buildings: albeit one complex in a corn- 
field; the other on a wooded campus. 


While each building exhibits distinctly different archi- 
tectural expressions in terms of site orientation, materials, 
massing, forms, and spatial relationships, both result from 
the same design philosophy. That philosophy, which char- 
acterizes most of Mitchell /Giurgola's work, is essentially 
pragmatic: The specific subtleties of a situation determine 
the architectural treatment, instead of each building being 
masked within one particular style, or adhering to one kind 
of vocabulary. This is an architecture of accommodation, 
where subtleties of program, meaning, and existing context 
act as the generators of form. 

Yet in accommodating the building to its particular 
milieu, Mitchell /Giurgola does not demonstrate the overt 
desire to relate its work to a ‘‘context”’ of forms, styles, and 
imagery. The response to context, as it is to meaning (the 
building's signifying role) is executed through less allusive 
means; accomplished through site planning, building con- 
figuration, scale, and choice of materials. Therefore their 
forms might remain a little tough, a trifle hard. But that as- 
pect too stems from their particular philosophy. According 
to Romaldo Giurgola, architecture should depend on new 
attitudes towards the dynamics of life: "Expressions may 
be harsh and difficult to take, they bring however... a 
sense of a new and valuable presence which is the true as- 
pect of any great architecture." 
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St. Bede’s Worship Assembly Building 


4 
i 


A one-story church building sitting in an Illinois cornfield 
may not sound like much. Often, the best examples of ar- 
chitecture, plopped in the midst of this vast American land- 
scape look like unsettling apparitions severely detached 
from their specific milieus. Strangely enough the abbey 
church for St. Bede's in Peru Ill. avoids this pitfall, despite 
its isolated setting 100 miles southwest of Chicago. It at- 
tains the rarified status of an integrated architectural work 
because the solution effectively confronts the definition of 
architecture on three distinct levels. 

First, the 26,152-sq-ft building functions imaginatively in 
providing 60 monks with special places of worship, while at 
the same time allowing the possible assemblage of 600 
people. Second, on a symbolic level, the brick and glass 
building reads as a new structure, sculptural, significant, 
somewhat mysterious, which by its presence has imparted 
the monastic brotherhood with a renewed feeling of pride 


The one-story-high worship assembly building for St. Bede Abbey and 
Academy has been designed to respond to a context of existing 19th and 
20th Century monastery buildings, to which it is linked by a second level 
bridge (above). At the same time, however, the building's placement and 
exterior treatment, with its sculptural light monitors, shifting planes, com- 
bination of highly polished reflective glass and textured brick assure the 
building's distinctiveness, even when seen from the rear (photo, left). The 
entrance (photo, right), itself is rather anonymous, etched out of the wall 
mass, yet its placement between two monitors, and directly under the 
glazed pedimentlike termination of the two skylights, creates a symmetry 
evocative of the church's more classical predecessors. The skylights 
(photo, left and far left) are mirror glass, while the glass windows for the 
light monitors are clear plate. 


and sense of community. The interior, simple in its finishes 
but complex in its spaces and quality of light, provides a fit- 
ting backdrop against which ceremonies and rituals take 
place. And third, while performing these functions of pro- 
gram and signification, the building still acknowledges the 
existing context of brick monastery buildings through its 
site planning and building configuration. 

While the monastery community primarily needed a 
church to serve itself and the secondary school it adminis- 
ters, it recognized the need to have a sanctuary large 
enough to accommodate the public on occasion. At the 
same time, the monks required two separate kinds of 
spaces for the services they conducted: the mass on one 
hand, performed around an altar; and the responsory ''Di- 
vine Office," where two groups would face each other. Be- 
sides these liturgical services, a number of secondary func- 
tions had to be included in the new building, both for the 
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The space created by the second level bridge leading to the monastery 
building (above) and the outside stair from the balcony of the choir chapel 
provides a semi-private open court for the monks (below). Mitchell- 
Giurgola insisted on retaining the carved stone portal at the end of the 
monastery, which now with the stairs widened, has become a key 
dramatic element in the court 
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public (lecture and conference halls), and for the abbey. 

In dealing with these programmatic considerations, 
Mitchell/Giurgola devised a plan that could distinctly sepa- 
rate the functions by establishing a progression of zones of 
different hierarchies—from private to semi-private, public to 
semi-public. The two converge in the sanctuary, the core of 
the plan. Here the architects rotated a square on a 45-de- 
gree angle to create a main assembly space where one 
standing at the top corner could communicate in all direc- 
tions. The main entrance lies opposite, etched out of the 
bottom corner, with the various secondary spaces attached 
to the edges of the square. Thus, on the right, a skylit corri- 
dor leads to the ancillary public spaces; on the left to the 
semi-public and semi-private ones, and beyond that to the 
very private functions. Here, in the rear, the sacristy is lo- 
cated. In this area, where the monks enter the building from 
the monastery and don their vestments, a second level 
choir chapel has been specially designed for conducting 
the "Divine Office." Here too, a semi-private court appears, 
defined by an outside stair from the choir chapel's balcony 
and the second level bridge connecting the church with the 
monks' living quarters 

The main assembly space posed the problem of a large 
hall that could adjust to small intimate services. Rather than 
partitioning off spaces "like you would slice a salami,” 
Mitchell/Giurgola began experimenting. With a rotated 
square, the room allowed three divisions of space to occur: 
the mass area at the top of the corner (40' x 40’) which 
seats 60 persons around the circular altar; an assembly 
area (40' x 80' to 120^) in the center of the building which 
seats 500; and the reception area (also 40' x 40^) inside the 
main entrance. Full height partitions mounted on tracks 
move across these division lines for flexibility. 

Four triangular light monitors (43 feet high and 20' x 20' 
x 28' on each side) projecting inward from the sides of the 
square bathe the interior in a refulgent light. The space 
carved out by the monitors now takes the form of a Greek 
cross—which surprised the architects (according to Ro- 
maldo Giurgola), and pleased the monks. It is this articula- 
tion of spaces combined with the various forms of light— 
through skylit corridors, light monitors, or the clerestory 
type fenestration behind the altar—that imbues the building 
with a sense of mystery and order. 

The interiors themselves are almost void of ornament, 
even liturgical symbols; walls are painted white (though 
tinged with red to deepen as the sun fades); seating is 
Stackable; and floors are carpeted in beige. As in Louis 
Kahn's First Unitarian Church in Rochester, (1963), Mitch- 
ell/Giurgola has manipulated space and light not only to 
create a work of art, but also an appropriate container for 
the ceremonies conducted within. The ritual itself is rather 
simple, explains Giurgola, although each movement, ges- 
ture, and location is informed with symbolic content. Thus 
the architects sought to divorce ritual from the background. 
Noting that the highly detailed visually active baroque 
churches absorb the ceremonial participants into tapestries 
of patterns, Giurgola attempted to do the opposite. Since 
the Benedictines, he felt, had reduced ritual to its essences, 
the design was stripped accordingly. However it still retains 
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a luminosity characteristic of the baroque churches in 
Southern Germany. Other architectural elements refer, by 
association, to the decorative motifs of earlier Christian 
churches, thus acting as signs: just as early Byzantine 
churches installed mosaics behind the altar, Mitch- 
ell/Giurgola placed a clerestory window there. The sky and 
light create the mosaic. In the same sense, the four double- 
height light monitors, make an allusion to the four piers 
supporting the dome of Renaissance churches, but on a re- 
verse order: where they were once solid masses, now they 
are voids. 

On the exterior no domes or spires indicate the building's 
purpose. Only light monitors projecting above the roofline 
identify the church. In turn, the double-height forms relate 
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The worship assembly building, for the most part | 
is only one-story high, although the light | 
monitors and the two-story-high choir chapel on =] 
the second level increases the sense of scale 
(top, right). Brick and masonry block clad the 
steel frame and concrete floor slab structure, 
while the flashing and the wood casement 
window frames are painted white to match the 
trim of the existing buildings. As indicated in the 
site plan (right) parking area and the elliptical 
drive reinforce the building's prominence. An 
intersecting grid of diagonal lines created by the 
building's configuration relates back to the 
existing school wing opposite, where a new 
entry and pathway is being designed by the 
architects. Details show how skylights join light 
monitors and brick walls (above) 


the building's scale to the existing medium-rise buildings. 

If the building so far has seemed to be designed from the 
inside out, the relation of its exterior to physical context re- 
verses that strategy; the organization of the secondary 
spaces at the edges of the building take their cues from site 
conditions. The various elements are arranged to enhance 
and fill out certain propensities already apparent in the ar- 
rangement of the existing buildings. 

This accommodation to the existing context occurs 
through certain devices. The older 19th- and 20th-Century 
brick monastery and school buildings, linear in plan, par- 
tially enclose a grassy courtyard space on three sides. By 
positioning the new building and manipulating its massing 
to terminate a wing as well as turn a corner, Mitchell / 
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The Divine Office, a responsory ceremony performed four times daily, 
takes place in the upstairs choir chapel (above). Here monks will sit 
in three rows of specially designed seats facing each other. The 
design of the light fixtures was patterned after the fixtures in the 
Collegio di St. Anselmo, Rome. Plenum ducts on the outside wall 
supply the room with heat, while ducts on the interior wall opposite 
are designated for return air. 


SECOND FLOOR 
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Student mass chapel 
Consultation room 
Confessional 
Meditation/wake area 
Sacristy 

Blessed Sacrament chapel 
Main mass chapel/sanctuary 
Worship/assembly hall 
Reception areas 

10 Entry 

11 Lecture hall 

12 Lounge 

13 Conference room 

14 Seminar room 


15 Bridge to existing monastery 
16 Choir chapel 

17 Organ speaker chamber 

18 Open to below 

19 Light monitor 

20 Courtyard 

21 Parking area 
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Giurgola creates a much more defined sense of enclosure. 
The angled walls of the ground floor and repeated terrace 
contours outside establish a diagonal axis to the opposite 
corner of the older complex. The elliptical drop-off road 
leading from the parking lot to the entrance, in a sense em- 
phasizes a cross diagonal direction. (Yet the building's 
"Greek cross" plan still maintains the orthogonal grid of 
the older buildings). 

If this larger court and entry make a very public gesture, 
the "piazzetta" between the new chapel and the old mon- 
astery offers a rather private semi-enclosed open space. 
The small paved court is oriented around two elements 
again held in diagonal opposition: one a second level bal- 
cony and stair of the new building; the other, an older 
carved stone portal, and new second-level bridge, which 
links the new building symbolically and physically to the 
older monastery. 

Besides scale and organization of space, the choice of 
materials—brick cladding on the steel frame and the white 
trim—refer in direct visual terms to the older buildings. Orig- 
inally Mitchell /Giurgola planned to paint the building white, 
to signify its newness. Paint was favored over white brick 
because of its softer texture and lower cost, with a close 
match of red brick chosen in case of peeling. But the brick, 
made by the same local company that manufactured the 
bricks for most of the other buildings, matched so com- 
pletely, and was so well laid, that the architects left it. 

The monks too liked the brick left unpainted—having had 
only this reservation about the design. Today, the St. Bede 
community is clearly enthusiastic about the worship hall. 
Mitchell /Giurgola praises the concern and care with which 
the monks followed the process, proving the old adage that 
a good client makes a successful building. Considering 
that the brotherhood at St. Bede has little experience in ar- 
chitect selection or programming, except for the extensive 
consultation with architect Patrick Quinn, they were fortu- 
nate. They found a firm that was sensitive to their very spe- 
cial needs, and the unique environment in which these 
needs would be fulfilled. Giurgola had originally told them 
“we will make you something very special'’—and they did. 
[Suzanne Stephens] 


Data 


Project: St. Bede Abbey Worship Assembly building, Peru, III. 

Architect: Mitchell /Giurgola, Assoc.; Steven Goldberg, project architect. 
Photographs: Rene Burri, Magnum Photos. 

Client: Benedictine Society of St. Bede; Father Marion Balsavitch. 
Program: to house religious and secular assembly activities for 60 to 600 
people. 

Site: rural farmland with existing monastery 

Structural system: steel frame, brick and block cladding. 

Major materials: rust brick on exterior; gypsum wall board on interior 
surfaces; carpeting. 

Mechanical system: forced air HVAC. 

Consultants: Johnson & Dee, landscape architects; Benjamin Silberstein 
Associates, mechanical; Skilling, Helle, Christiansen & Robertson, 
structural; Howard Brandston Lighting Design, lighting; Charles H. 
Eichelkraut & Son, Inc., general contractor. 

Photographs: Rene Burri, Magnum Photos. 
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Swarthmore College music building 


According to Romaldo Giurgola, a building is only a frag- 
ment of reality; as such it must respond to its existing phys- 
ical context, reinforce it, and suggest future situations that 
can be generated from it. Mitchell /Giurgola's music build- 
ing on a college campus in Swarthmore, Pa. expresses that 
notion in an altogether different manner from St. Bedes Ab- 
bey worship hall (p. 56). 

To begin with, the 36,500-sq-ft music building was con- 
ceived programmatically as a fragment of a new arts com- 
plex for the 1200-student campus. Formulated in 1970, the 
architects' plan called for the design of three arts buildings, 
one for the dramatic arts, one for the visual, and the third 
for music. The master plan represented a major shift in the 
thinking of this Quaker college, which had long had a bias 
against the performing and plastic arts as a central pre- 
occupation for college study. (In fact, it is said that the rea- 
son the music building was approved first was because of 
music's affinity to mathematics.) At present, music is still 
the only arts subject offering a full departmental major. 

Despite the original intentions, calling for dispersing the 
arts in separate buildings rather than one center, the other 
two buildings have been put in limbo, as other projects take 
large chunks out of the budget. Still, the architects have 
sited the building with reference to anticipated completion 
of the complex on the upper campus of the college. While 
the music building looks into the woods, the main entrance 
fronts toward the rest of the campus; outside stairs at either 
end of this elevation form points of connection for possible 
bridges over the road to the projected drama building. 

(site plan, p. 64). 

As a formal exercise, the building probably won't make 
architectural history. In comparison with St. Bede's, the 
music building is rather plain and straightforward. No 
secrets are suggested by its unprepossessing exposed 
poured-in-place concrete forms. Nor does the building oc- 
cupy the same important position, symbolically or physi- 
cally, as does St. Bede. It simply is tucked out of sight be- 
hind other buildings. Easy to get to if you need to find it, but 
asa cultural statement, modest. The geometry of the parti 
within, as without, remains easily apprehensible. Basically 
two large rectangular spaces divide the volume: one for a 
Interior spaces within the music building are oriented out towards tne concert hall; the other an exhibition, circulation, and recep- 
woods (above), entry (below) faces the road and the rest of the campus tion space. They are separated by the service core. Instead 
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The 420-seat auditorium used for concerts and classes (above) ov 
looks the college woods, where a 20-foot-high reflective double-glazed 
wall set in steel projecting h drops from the ceiling down behind 

the stage. A folding wood panel wall closes off the view when desir- 

able. The wood floor raised on 


gives a resilience to the stage so that it can accommodate dance per- 
formai as well as concerts. Theatrical productio n also be 
held there, although no fly space exists and the stage is on same level 
as first row. The steeply raked seating (left) extends to the top floor 
so that students may enter the auditorium from their practice rooms 
The auditorium entrance is at the rear of the low-raked seating 
Borderlights are inserted in ceiling to illuminate stage; wall-mounted 
units with mirror reflectors and satin opal glass light hall 
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of a complex form and interaction of space and natural light 
seen in St. Bede's, simplicity of mass and void dominate. 
But if the building itself lacks excitement, it is because 
Mitchell /Giurgola recognized what was visually the most 
exciting thing about the place—the woods outside. History, 
beauty, and serenity lurk in those woods and the architects 
knew it. Positioned at the crest of the wooded slope, the 
building constantly opens up the view to practice rooms, 
study carrels, offices, conference rooms—and even the au- 
ditorium. This orientation shows clearly in plan. Service and 
public entrances occur at roadside, so that all spaces fac- 
ing into the woods form the last stop in an itinerary cross- 
ing back or around to the periphery of the building. The pull 
heightens in the auditorium, where the narrowly contained 


we 
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Stairs leading from the top practice rooms to ground level enable the rest of the building to be 


seats hurtling toward the stage overlook a 20-ft-high glazed 
window wall and the trees beyond. 

If the building has obviously been geared to the drama 
implicit in the natural setting, and to its inclusion within the 
architectural domain, it has equally addressed itself to the 
functions that take place there. The acoustics of the audito- 
rium, for example, resulting in part from programmatic con- 
siderations, have already gained the building an excellent 
reputation. In order to accommodate small as well as large- 
sized groups cozily in the 420 seats, the architects pulled 
the balcony level into the auditorium, so that the hall would 
be split bilaterally. In addition, the now steeply raked seat- 
ing was extended from the balcony to allow students to 
gain access to stage front seats from their practice rooms 


The terne metal roof and band of reflective 

glass on the top level (above) make clear the differen- 
tiation between the public spaces and the 
classrooms and corridors organized around them. 


closed off when only classrooms are in use. The main entrance is slightly depressed below grade. 


SECTION B-8 


PROJECTED MASTER PLAN 
1 MUSIC BUILDING 

2 DRAMA BUILDING 

3 VISUAL ARTS BUILDING 


on the top floor. (The bilateral shearing of steep-rake and 
low-rake seating means poor sight lines for some of the 
lower level seats near the main auditorium entrance. But 
the mezzanine on stage left can hold additional temporary 
seats, or instruments, when needed.) 

Acoustical consultant Robert Hansen was delighted with 
the long narrow hall and steeply raked seating because of 
known acoustical benefits stemming from both configura- 
tions. Since people act as sound absorbers, much of the 
energy propagated by sound waves gets lost over the 
heads of those in low-rake seating. The long narrow hall 
also channels sound transmission. Other design features 
aid acoustics: the hard surface of the glass window wall be- 
hind the stage, for example, helps reflect sound to the au- 
dience. When the glass wall is covered, in fact, wood pan- 
els are used instead of curtains. A red curtain, however, 
lines the stage left side wall to alter the acoustical character 


—— ee 
— oy, 
The large reception/exhibition hall (above), treated with simple 
natural finishes is reminiscent of the work of Alvar Aalto as 
is much of the formal handling of the architectural elements 
Karpawood from Thailand surfaces concrete slab floor and caps 
parapet walls. A louvered battle conceals the e j ceiling 
above, which is painted black and acoustically treated. The 
mezzanine contains exhibit space and library stacks (rear) 


of the space for specific instrumental performances. Other 
than that, the prime acoustical absorption is provided only 
by the upholstered seating—and of course, the spectators 
Although Hansen approved carpeting for the aisles to 
muffle steps of latecomers, he vetoed it under the seating, 
since it would soak up too much high frequency sound. 

Obviously the hung ceiling also augments sound quality: 
accordion-pleated, the slightly concave ceiling is designed 
to reinforce sound energy nearest the stage, where splays 
are large and sharp, and break up or scatter the notes 


toward the rear of the hall, where the contours are closely 
serrated, As a result, sound doesn't travel in both direc- 
tions: notes can be heard distinctly at the top of the seats, 
but whispers from the back are inaudible 

The practice rooms were given equal consideration 
Concrete block walls are angled slightly in consideration of 
the standing waves generated, and the lack of absorptive 
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Two buildings by Mitchell/Giurgola Associates materials on the walls (the music faculty expressed a desire | 
for "live" practice rooms). The double concrete slab floor- 
ing is separated by isolators—neoprene gaskets on jacks 
so that the finished floor slab will vibrate separately from 
the structural slab. Each window is double glazed and ev- 
ery third window in the room made operable. Even the 
doors have been fitted with aluminum gaskets to further 
muffle sound—but not completely since there was a willing- 
ness to have some slight sounds of music issue forth. 

Similarly the choral rehearsal room, located a half-level 
below grade has been designed with high-level acoustical 
qualities. The fan-shaped seating is again steeply raked, 
the ceiling dropped slightly, and the only absorption pro- 
vided by slotted wood panels on the rear wall of the room. 
Since gypsum board covers concrete block walls Hansen 
suggested that the gypsum be stiffened by spacing the fur- 
ring strips very closely, so that the walls wouldn't absorb 
low-frequency sounds. Thus again the room is “live.” 

The poured concrete exterior walls, frame, and floors of 
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1 Stage the structure create a dense acoustic mass. (Interior walls, 

2 Choral/orchestral stacks — either concrete block or gypsum, are less desirable acous- 

3 Microfilm room tically than concrete, but budgetary considerations pre- 

4 Listening carrels cluded poured concrete throughout.) The solid gray con- 

5 Listening room crete forms also firmly anchor the building to the edge of 

; bes Acetat rom theslope, and visually tie it to the rest of the campus’ gray 

8 Circulation desk stone 19th- and 20th-Century buildings. 

9 Library While the concrete composes the major portion of the 
10 Librarian's office building structure, the architects wanted the lightweight 
11 Lobby roof framing to be expressed on top. Long span joists 
IH SRM Sci stretch 52 ft over the exhibition hall and 52 ft over the audi- 
14 Projection booth torium, terminating at the corridor separating these halls 
15 Concert hall from the upper-level classrooms. The joists have been ex- 
16 Organ loft pressed and skylights placed above them so that natural 
17 Exhibition gallery light illuminates circulation, enhancing movement toward 
Berner tom practice rooms, toward the revealed outdoors. 
20 Loading dock If space and light serve to reinforce the spiritual enact- 
21 Office ments that take place in the worship assembly building at 
22 Classroom St. Bede's, then the views of the outdoors and acoustical 
23 Practice room excellence offer the appropriate correlations in the Swarth- 


SAO RONO Hataw more music building. Music, to be heard, merges with the 


outdoors, to be seen. This achievement is what archi- 
tecture in this case is all about. [Suzanne Stephens] 


Project: Lang Music Building, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Architect: Mitchell/Giurgola, assoc.; John Lawson, partner in charge; 
Robert T. Crane, assistant project architect. 

Client: Swarthmore College; Joseph Spafford, planning engineer. 
Program: 36,000-sq-ft classroom building with 420-seat concert hall, 
special acoustical considerations throughout. 

Site: top of steeply wooded slope (16,352 sq ft) at edge of upper campus. 
Structural system: exposed poured concrete, frame, floors, walls; 
lightweight structural steel roof framing. 

Mechanical system: forced air HVAC in assembly area with combination 
variable volume and reheat a/c. Practice rooms have fan-type hot and 
cold water induction units tor HVAC; system provides temperature and 
humidity control without large ducts for acoustical reasons, 

Major materials: poured concrete, concrete block, gypsum wallboard; 
structural stee! roof framing members, Karpawood flooring. 
Consultants: Sharpless & Whiting, Bryn Mawr, Pa., mechanical; Harry 
Palmbaum, N.Y., structural; Robert A. Hansen, N.Y., acoustical; David A. 
F Mintz, N.Y., lighting; Turner Construction, general contractor. 

FIRST FLOOR R Photography: Rollin La France. 
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A skylight placed on top of e pressed joists 
admits light into side corridors on the top 

level (photo, top), A band of clerestory windows 
facing west and a band of fenestration facing 
east (rear in top photo) open up light and view 
Steeply raked seating in choral rehearsal room 
(right, top) provides acoustically reverberent 
atmosphere, supplemented by hard surfaces 
such as maple floor. Slotted natural ash back 
wall offers only sound absorption. The practice 
rooms (above) with aco angled 
co e bloc t look into woods. The librar- 
ian's offices have floor- iling wind ori- 
ented to the woods (photo right) adjoining li- 
brary reading area ain level 


Interior architecture 


Fashion with style 


From matchbooks to dress labels, a totally designed 
boutique creates a unified image and allows the 


merchandise to be the most important visual statement. 


With the anything goes” attitude of the fashion industry, 
boutiques have become a lively and regular part of the 
street scene in most major cities in the last five years. As an 
outlet for the individual expression and for the creativity of 
the owners toward modes of dress, most specialize in a 
"look," offering a small, but complete and comprehensible 
selection of clothes and accessories—plus more personal 
attention than any department store. 

Whatever the predilection of the store's owners toward 
clothing, the specialty line of most boutiques is reflected in 
the image of the store itself, in its signage and inits dis- 
plays. The Bottega Glaseia is no exception. Beginning with 
the logo as the image of identity, architect Stanley Tiger- 
man designed the dress labels, price tags, matchbooks, 
stationery, and signage as well as the interior of the store. 
In many ways, the most memorable visual cue is not the de- 
sign of the store's interior, but the style of the logo. And 
this, in itself, provides an interesting solution to the problem 
of the interior being less important than the things which it 
contains. Most merchandising suffers from a confusion of 
foreground and background: in an effort to seduce the cus- 
tomer, the merchandise competes with the decor and the 
retailer succeeds in creating a visual chaos where nothing 
and everything stands out at once. 

The major concern of Bottega Glaseia's owner focused 
on this one problem. In a sense, she wanted the store to be 
a nonarchitectural, unifying element which could act out a 
passive role in the figure/ground relationship of sales items 
and display container. 

A neutral background was created by cladding all the 
surfaces of the boutique in dark gray carpet over gypsum 


board and metal stud construction. In addition, the impact 
of the merchandise was strengthened through grouping of 
the items by color rather than by size. 

The facade of the store reflects the same concern for a 
simple and direct statement. The backdrop for the glazed 
opening is the logo carpeted in gray with a single piece of 
merchandise displayed at any one time. While the design is 
a simple, direct statement, it is nothing new, either in idea 
or execution. But in its modest way, it does what most ar- 
chitecture has not yet learned to do: It solves the problem 
without adding to the confusion. [Sharon Lee Ryder] 


The two initials of the name, B/G, were abstracted and combined 
to form the logo for the store which reflects the same ambiguity of 
figure /ground relationship inherent in the design of the interior 
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On the left, the dressing rooms and faceted mirror wall catch the 
reflections of customers in as many flattering postures as possible 
The plans show the general organization of the boutique into three 
parts—two for selling and display, one for dressing. Accessories 
for the store, incorporating the logo, are shown on this page. 
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19th and 20th Centuries in Portsmouth's forum, Market Square, facing west. Space is nearly intact. But south building line is ravaged 


Visual conservation in Portsmouth, N.H. 


Pilgrims with 
painted faces 


The neon signs proclaim apocalypse and the historic 
downtown promises renaissance: an old New England 
port city ponders its destiny. Is beauty feasible? 


It's tough being Queen these days. Portsmouth, “Queen of 
the Piscataqua,'' "Old Town by the Sea," and New Hamp- 
shire's oldest settlement, first capital, and only seaport has 
had its Pilgrim face remodeled by three busy centuries. It 
was founded in 1624 on the Piscataqua River as Pisca- 
taqua, later Strawbery Banke, and finally Portsmouth in 
1653. Like other comparable New England towns, it has 
known lean, then fat, then lean years. All the while the lay- 
ering of human sediment pursued its tireless nourishing 
course. So that Portsmouth entered the 20th Century en- 
riched by winding, narrow tree-lined streets with prerevo- 
lutionary saltbox homes and stately 18th-Century 
mansions side by side. 

Enter the 20th Century, motoring into town. Like Ger- 
trude Stein's Lost Generation, the new era has been reck- 
less with its health. Older buildings were indiscriminately 
knocked out for gas stations and parking lots to give street 
facades jagged toothless smiles, and neon signs and 
decorative siding were applied like so much mascara. An 


international trend, to be sure. And an age of darkness É E = STATIONERY ed 
The first harbinger of Portsmouth's renaissance ap- 1 Ip IN N 
peared in 1960. Strawbery Banke, Inc., a privately man- 3 - mom 
- | 


aged urban renewal project, restored and maintained a 
preservation district of structures spanning the years 
1680-1820. When an urban renewal study designated old 
structures in a neighboring ward as “substandard,” the 
alarm was sounded. SBI brought Vision, Inc. of Cambridge, 
Mass. to the restoration forces as a consultant. This non- 
profit public interest corporation, organized in 1972 to ‘‘im- 
prove the visual environmental and combat visual pollu- 
tion," was asked to summon historical evidence before 
Portsmouth. It is premature to report the final outcome, but 
the city’s clocks are ticking again. Portsmouth is recovering 
its temporal and spatial senses. 

Much of the credit is due to Ronald Lee Fleming, execu- 
tive director of Vision, and his small dedicated staff of de- 
signers headed by Thomas Blurock, project manager, and 
Garland Okerlund, Jr., (Hornbeck/ Okerlund, Cambridge) 


Remodeled restaurant enhances self and building. Right: Vision design guide 


Working on a shoestring budget but writing and speaking 
like a man afire, Fleming has expanded the program into a 
novel plan for visual conservation of the town. 

SBI's request, supported in part by a grant from the 
America the Beautiful Fund, placed 45 visual markers in the 
endangered ward. These acrylic-covered aluminum plates, 
later reinforced by a continuous slide show in a downtown 
shop window, restored a historical framework to the work- 
ing-class neighborhood and to Portsmouth at large. How it 
was built, who were the founders and their successors, 
changing architecture and development, and “where are 
they now" photos of vanished buildings. *'l've never seen 
the town look like this before," is often heard. 

Vision and SBI won a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. Together with help from the N.H. Bicen- 
tennial Commission, local merchants, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Gebhard Gourgard Foundation, N.H. Charitable 
Trust, and National Trust for Historic Preservation, they 
produced the Visual Environment Project for downtown 
Portsmouth. It is a city plan like few city plans. It seeks to 
establish a sense of place to a home of 25,717 citizens 
(1970) with least disruption of city life, least cost, and 
largely private initiative. 

There are five components: a qualitative review and anal- 
ysis of the man-made environment, a proposal of alternate 
design schemes for townscape at large and specific sites, 
visual guidelines for lighting, signs, and fagade treatment, 
a design clinic. 

A “Park to Port Walk'' materialized early in review and 
analysis. This is an "amenity trail'' which focuses down- 
town's orientation along a strong zigzag spine connecting 
most of the historic, commercial, and recreational attrac- 
tions between Prescott Park and Ceres Street Port. As a 
first priority development it is regarded as a magnet to in- 
spire adjacent spinoff projects. As an architectural experi- 
ence, it is quite inspiring; the splendid 18th- and 19th-Cen- 
tury buildings sing Portsmouth's triumph as a shipbuilder 
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Vision plan to beautify "Gateway to 
Portsmouth" at State and Daniel Sts. 
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Details: (left to right, top to bottom), Portsmouth Athenaeum, 1805; 

Gov. Langdon House, 1784; Market St. warehouse to residence conver- 
sion; Samuel Beck House; Shortridge-Hart House; Moffait-Ladd House, 
1763; Gov. Goodwin Mansion, 1811; Hart-Rice House. Photos: Straw- 
bery Banke, Patch Collection (19th Century Market Square) and Staples- 
Herald Collection (19th Century Ceres St. Port); Roger Hawk 

(all remaining photographs shown). 
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Visual conservation in Portsmouth, N.H, 


and seaport. Says A. Robert Thoresen, City Planning Direc- 
tor, “I see Portsmouth really as a walking city.” 

The "Walk" looks ragged today. Parking lots, gas sta- 
tions, and inappropriate uses riddle it like grapeshot. Vision 
proposes alternative design schemes to plug these holes 
with landscaping, street furniture, and other relatively inex- 
pensive transplants. Vision's style of city planning is: civi- 
lize the status quo in Portsmouth. 

Vision also yearns to arouse the “big uglies,'' i.e., the 
corporations littering America with standardized and notor- 
iously insensitive construction. Portsmouth rallied to peti- 
tion the petroleum industry for design modifications to 
downtown's stations. Using an entertaining "dog and 
pony" tandem slide projector show which contrasts 
"good" gas stations in Aspen, Colo., Lexington, Mass., 
and Carmel, Calif. (aesthetically sensitive to surroundings) 
against "bad" ones (almost everywhere else), Fleming pre- 
vailed. ARCO and Exxon upgraded their stations with trees, 
planters, brick walls, and modest advertising. 

Visual guidelines propose to correct less egregious 
breaches of what Fleming calls ‘town rhythm." This is a 
rhythm of related cornice lines, window opening, exterior 
finishes, signs, and other architectural and functional ele- 
ments that bestows visual coherence and civility to a com- 
munity. Fleming insists that the magic of Boston's Beacon 
Hill, New York's Greenwich Village, and San Francisco can 
thrive in Portsmouth. 

Luckily for Portsmouth, this may entail merely removing 
“modernized” façades, out-of-scale signs, and garish light- 
ing obscuring fine brick work, stone lintels, capped chim- 
neys, and arched doorways. Special design clinics were 
conducted from March through May this year to allow mer- 
chants and property owners to discuss changes with Vi- 
sion's design team. Often Vision's suggestions were more 
economical than the flashing time-and-temperature ex- 
travaganzas that cause Fleming particular pain. A complete 
visual survey of all downtown buildings provided design 
counsel for nearly everyone. Some merchants have already 
made corrective contributions to the city’s Visual Environ- 
ment Program, and local bankers have been cooperative. 

Portsmouth certainly will be more beautiful for its en- 
deavors. Tourism will very likely increase, And though Vi- 
sion's role in Portsmouth has been officially completed, its 
legacy lives on. Portsmouth has a new perception of its 
townscape. Remarks Roger Hawk, Associate City Planner, 
“Citizens report new visual offenses to the Department say- 
ing, ‘Aren't you able to stop this sort of thing now?’ ” 

Vision is carrying its crusade to other historic and not- 
so-historic towns, guided by three major goals. It will con- 
tinue to aid historic townscape conservation. It will provide 
community advocacy and “visual awareness" programs to 
towns which invite it (a booklet, Community Action for Cor- 
porate Design Change is available at $3.75 from Vision, 
Inc., 2 Hubbard Park, Cambridge, Mass. 02138). And it of- 
fers design counsel to major corporations. 

"You can improve the visual environment in Levittown," 
Fleming believes. "Las Vegas make-believe is fine—in Las 
Vegas. At home, we want a sense of time and space, a 
richer urban experience." [Roger Yee] 
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A web of kafess screen panels shades the entrance to the hotel 


Mecca Conference Center 


On the road to Jedda 


Walter R. Thiem 


A response to severe climate and programming 
problems, the new conference center outside Mecca 
includes first suspension structure in Middle East. 


Along the pilgrimage route between Mecca and Jedda, a 
new form has appeared, which represents nearly seven 
years of design and construction. When, in 1967, Saudi 
Arabia sponsored a limited international design competition 


Author: Walter Thiem is a registered architect working with 
the Architectural Department of the North Atlantic Division, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


for a hotel, conference center, and mosque in Riyadh, Pro- 
fessor Frei Otto was invited to participate. He, in turn, 
asked Professor Rolf Gutbrod, a Moslem, and Mr. H. 
Kendel to become his partner and associate, respectively. 
Winning the competition, Otto and Gutbrod were only 
then advised that two of these centers were to be built, one 
in Riyadh and one in Mecca, and that they had been se- 
lected to design the Mecca project. This was unexpected, 
and brought about several problems. The original site in Ri- 
yadh was flat, and therefore able to accommodate the large 
tent which had sheltered all facilities under one roof. At 
Mecca, there was not enough level terrain, and the size of 
the tent structure was rejected on religious bases, because 
it threatened to dominate the other buildings. Concern over 
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available specialists for the construction of lightweight 
roofs was yet another factor to be dealt with. 

Because of these considerations, the team proceeded to 
redesign their center into a series of clusters or focal 
points. The hotel and conference center were to have sepa- 
rate entrances. The mosque, which supports both, 
straddles these functions. Supporting facilities, such as the 
service yard and staff quarters, have their own entrances. 
During this redesign, the Saudi Arabian government eval- 
uated several sites, finally designating the present acreage 
on the perimeter of Mecca in relatively rolling terrain along 
the main road to Jedda. 

Several unique features have been incorporated into the 
design of this center. The designers have made extensive 
use of the "'kafess,'' a slotted shade roof or shade panel, as 
a fixed or adjustable shelter from solar radiation. Because 
of the dry climate, the wooden slats which make up the ka- 
fess will last 50 to 100 years. This is also the first use of a 
hung roof in the Middle East, which is, after all, the home of 
the Arabian nomads, with their traditional tents. 

All of the site visits and personal supervision was the re- 
sponsibility of Rolf Gutbrod because visits to the Holy City 
are restricted to Moslems. Extensive photographs by native 
inspectors and Prof. Gutbrod were the only means of su- 
pervising an otherwise inaccessible project. In the early 
stages the architects considered using TV cameras for re- 
mote inspection, but costs were prohibitive. Even without 
their use this unusual project completed in August 1973 
blends modern technology and native materials into a 
cohesive whole. O 
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Hotel courtyard and 
oasis (above) will con- 
tain plants and water 
Striking forms of the 
Mosque (right) and the 
seminar rooms (below) 
declare the separate 
functions within the 
larger complex 
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Mecca conference center 


Although the original scheme for Riyadh was 
the original basis for the architects’ selection, 
that concept (site plan, opposite page, left, and 
sections above it) was altered extensively when 
the site was later changed to one near Mecca. 
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COMPLETED DESIGN NEAR JEDDA 
(SEE SELECTED DETAILS IN TECHNICS SECTION) 
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Howard Swink Advertising Inc., Office Building, Marion, Ohio. ” 


In the Swink 


In a small Ohio town, Architects Don M. Hisaka & 
Associates have added a piece of minimal architecture 
whose form emerged directly from the program. 


In recent years, few architects have been singled out con- 
sistently for recognition in the P/A Awards program. One 
whose work has been acknowledged as much as, if not 
more than that of anyone is Don Hisaka. Lately, it seems 
that hardly a year passes that some project of his has not 
been premiated. If this happened once or twice it might 
pass unnoticed, but since it occurred in 1969, 1971, 1972, 
and twice in 1974—indicating the esteem for his work by di- 
verse juries—it seems reasonable to suspect that there 
must be something in Hisaka's work that is very appealing 
to other architects. 

That "something'' has been called clean, direct, straight- 
forward, uncomplicated, and even good, but the word that 
probably expresses it best is ‘‘simplicity.”’ It is that that 
many architects find so appealing; they find it refreshing to 
see a program intelligently, efficiently, sensitively, and sim- 
ply fulfilled. They find it commendable to see a building of 
which they can say “There is no obsession here with form 
for form's sake,”’ as John C. Parkin said of the Swink build- 
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Howard Swink Advertising Inc., Office Building 


ing when it won a P/A citation in 1972. It is gratifying to be 
able to say, “Talk about the simplicity of handling a build- 
ing—this building is good—it is very simple and direct," as 
Richard Bender said during the awards jury. 

Hisaka's buildings have always been restrained, almost 
minimal structures (even minimal sculptures), But, unlike 
so many other buildings of this type, the restraint or min- 
imal quality of the architecture never becomes forced or 
obvious, it never becomes a thing in itself; it emerges as, 
and remains, the consequence of the logical fulfillment of 
programmatic demands. Consequently, unlike some ‘‘re- 
ductive" architecture, Hisaka's work never becomes sterile 
or cold; in its directness and simplicity it never shows the 
kind of austerity that many people react to with anxiety, 
antagonism, or even hostility. It remains appealing and 
approachable—the kind of architecture about which one 
could say, as John Parkin did during the Awards program, 
“| think it's a very nice building.” 

The program for the Swink office building outlined 
10,000 sq ft of space to house an advertising firm's admin- 
istrative facilities. In addition to the usual offices and re- 
ception area needed, the building was to include a large 
display area, and was to be designed to accommodate an 
additional 10,000 sq ft for future expansion. While these re- 
quirements did not present particularly difficult problems, 
the site did. The way Hisaka has sited the building, orga- 
nized its inner spaces, and articulated its overall form all 
bear witness to the reasons his work has been found so ap- 
pealing by his peers. 

The site is located a few blocks from the center of town, 
in a relatively flat area surrounded by a variety of existing 
two-story structures. ''Since the semi-urban character of 
the surroundings did not provide an especially attractive 
vista,'' Hisaka notes, ''an essentially inward-turning build- 
ing was developed." The two-story structure is unified 
internally by a spacious, full-height skylit reception and dis- 
play area. The more important functions, such as the exec- 
utive offices and the conference rooms, are located around 
this space on the ground floor. The working offices, such 
as the spaces for account executives, secretaries, research 
and media personnel, surround the open space on the sec- 
ond level. The ground floor spaces either face the inner 
court or are oriented toward enclosed, private gardens for 
their primary exterior views. Upstairs, the account execu- 
tive's offices are further enhanced by a clerestory that 
brings in additional natural light and provides a welcome 
change in ceiling height. 

The building's primary access is from a one-way street, 
and expansive areas of glass enclose the lobby in order to 
generate a receptive vista into the building. To help min- 
imize air conditioning loads, these large, glazed areas have 
been deeply set into the building, and the clerestories have 
been oriented to the north and east. 

In what otherwise could have been an ordinary concrete 
block and steel frame structure, Hisaka has made archi- 
tecture. It is an architecture that is appealing in its simplicity 
and clarity, and ultimately in its refinement. But more im- 
portantly, it is an architecture that is highly sensitive to 
those who will be using it. [David Morton] 
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Project: Swink office building, Marion, Ohio. 

Architect: Don M. Hisaka & Associates, Architects, Inc. 

Program: a 10,000-sq-ft office building for an advertising firm, to include 
a display area, and an additional 10,000 sq ft for future expansion. 

Site: A relatively flat area surrounded by a variety of two-story structures 
a few blocks from the center of town. 

Structural system: brick and concrete block bearing walls, concrete slab 
second floor on steel framing. 

Mechanical system: six single-zone gas-tired forced-air heating/cooling 
units, with related underfloor and overhead ductwork. 

Major materials: concrete foundation and floors, steel frame, brick and 
concrete block, metal roof deck, carpet and quarry tile on floors, 
acoustical tile ceiling. 

Consultants: William A. Behnke Associates, landscape; Scheezer & 
Buckley, mechanical; Gensert-Peller Associates, structural; William B. 
Ferguson, electrical. 

Client: James W. McNoldy, President, Howard Swink Advertising, Inc. 
Costs: $422,000, $33.80 per sq ft, excluding furnishings and 
landscaping. 

Photography: George Cserna. 


In Marion, Ohio, the Swink Office 
Building is designed almost as a piece 
of minimal sculpture. On two levels, 
executive and administrative offices 
surround a large, skylit court. Vertical 
glazing is recessed for sun control 
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PPG Solarban 550 Twindow insulating glass won't let anything 
stand in the way of beauty. 
Not even climate. 


The Phoenix climate may be great for sinuses, but it presents 
some very special problems for buildings. 

That's why Mountain Bell Plaza is such an important 
achievement. 

The building conquered Nature where it had to, and used it for 
effect where it could. And PPG Solarban 550 Twindow insulating 
glass made that possible. 

PPG Solarban 550 Twindow insulating glass units help keep 
the Arizona heat from coming into the building and air conditioning 
costs from going out of sight. (It has a shading coefficient of 0.24, 
which reduces solar heat gain 76% compared to single-glazed 
clear glass.) 

But the real beauty of it is the beauty of it. Its reflectivity. The 
subtle, somewhat-muted reflections in this glass belie the harsh, 
relentless sunlight being reflected. 

Far from being a giant, garish mirror, this building reflects its 
Surroundings with a discriminating eye. And gives the whole area 
a certain beauty it never had before. 

Which is exactly what the architect wanted: beauty, not just 
beautiful architecture. 

Whatever you want your buildings to do, there's a good 
chance PPG Solarban 550 Twindow insulating glass — or another 
in our family of High Performance Glass—can help you do it. For 
more information write for our new book about glass and energy. 
PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Architect: Alfred N. Beadle, AIA. Project: Mountain Bell Plaza. Owner: The Third and 
Catalina Construction Partnership, a Joint Venture. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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For new Hilton Hotel of Philadelphia: 


Steel framing proves more economical 
than concrete The new 20-level Hilton Hotel of Philadelphia, on the University of 
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Pennsylvania Campus, was conceived to meet a variety of needs: 
accommodation of nearby hospital out patients; hospital and uni- 
versity visitors, visitors to exhibitions and meetings at the Trade and 
Convention Center, spectators for sports events at Franklin Field, and 
for families attending commencement ceremonies. An integral park- 
ing facility also serves several needs. 


Tower Located over Service Area 

To provide the required 400 guest rooms, the architects determined 
that a high-rise tower would be needed in the congested site. It 
became apparent during the design stage that the tower structure 
would have to be located over the service area of the hotel, which 
includes the motor entrance, lobby, ballroom and meeting rooms, 
restaurant, and housekeeping facilities. 


After various design considerations, structural steel was chosen for 
the tower framing because it provided vertical and horizontal flexibil- 
ity, while at the same time offering substantial economies. E. Fred 
Brecher, chief structural engineer for Geddes Brecher Qualls Cun- 
ningham, explains the reasoning that led to steel's selection: 


“A cast-in-place concrete structural system would have required 18- 
inch by 48-inch columns in the lower story—resulting in a transverse 
column bay of 27 feet center line of column to center line of column. 
In the hotel tower, the room layouts suggested a column spacing of 
27 feet in the longitudinal direction. The resultant 27-foot by 27-foot 
bays would have been heavy concrete slabs (flat plate or waffle) or 
expensively formed beam and slab, or slab bands in the tower area. 


Eliminate Heavy Transfer Slab 

“To avoid this big bay in the tower, a transfer slab would have had to 
be inserted at the fourth level to cut down the column spacing to a 
more economical size for a concrete structure. Concrete contractors 
in the area advised that a full transfer slab might add as much as $.75 
per gross square foot to the cost of the structure. This cost and the 
additional time required for the construction of such a slab stimulated 
a search for another answer to our structural problem. 


“With the help of Bethlehem Steel's Philadelphia District Sales Engi- 
neer, a scheme utilizing composite structural steel framing in the high 
live load levels of the base and simple joist and girder framing in the 
tower area was developed. This allowed straight-through framing 
from foundation to roof.” 


Steel Weight Held to 12.2 psf 

The final design of the structure resulted in a steel weight of approxi- 
mately 12.2 pounds per square foot, including joists. The use of a steel 
frame structure simplified the connection details for the attachment 
of a precast facade. 


Want more information on steel framing for buildings? Call or write 
the Bethlehem sales office nearest you. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Owner: Frankel Enterprises—Developer, Philadelphia; Architects and Engineers: Geddes 
Brecher Qualls Cunningham, Philadelphia—Architect in Charge; Alan Fishman; Fabrica- 
tor: Bethlehem Contracting Co., Bath, Pa.; Erector: Valley Erection Co., Broomall, Pa.; 
General Contractor: Frankel Enterprises 


Bethlehem 
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Alhambra (The Red Citadel), 
Granada, Spain. Built by Muhammad | 
(1230) and Yusuf I (1350). 

Inspired architects have been using 
ceramic tile to unify the decorative and 
structural aspects of their concepts for 
more than 5,000 years. 

And today’s technologies make 
lavish use of ceramic more feasible, in 
terms of cost, than ever before. 

Fora free copy of the Tile Council 
Handbook, spec sheets, and a full-color 
brochure of innovative residential tile 
installations, write to P.D.Box 2222, 
Room 479, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


Tile Council of America, Inc. 


Photographs courtesy of Photo Researchers, Inc 


Technics: Specifications clinic 


Sealants, part | 


John P. Cook 


This is a brief response to architects’ requests for 
more information on sealants. As the reader will 
soon discover, specifying sealants is a precise art. 


Most architects want more information about building 
sealants. Their comments are many and varied, but three 
main areas of concern stand out: 1) selecting the proper 
material, 2) field application problems, 3) new methods for 
solving sealant problems. 

Let’s look first at both traditional and new methods of 
sealing the building to help us select the proper materials. 
There are two basic methods of weatherproofing the exte- 
rior wall of a building: 1) one-stage weatherproofing seals 
joints at the exterior face of the wall section with a sealant 
material which acts both as rain seal and air seal, 2) two- 
stage weatherproofing treats rain seal and air seal as sepa- 
rate functions; the rain seal, a deflector, is used to keep wa- 
ter out of the joint, and the air seal occupies an interior, 
protected location. Since the functions of the seals are dif- 
ferent in these two systems, the performance requirements 
of the sealant materials also vary. 

One-stage sealing is traditional in American building. 
Also, many sealant applications such as copings and traffic 
bearing joints in slabs admit of no other solution. A typical 
one-stage seal in a precast concrete wall panel is shown. 

One-stage sealing simply closes all openings which 
could admit water past the exterior wall line of the building. 
The contractor installs the seal using standard caulking 
methods. Consequently the one-stage seal has the advan- 
tages of familiarity, ease of access, and lower cost. The dis- 
advantage of the one-stage seal is that placing the sealant 
at the exterior face of the building exposes it to wetting and 
drying, freeze-thaw, solar UV action, and the extremes of 
movement. Consequently, the one-stage seal usually re- 
quires a high-performance sealant such as polysulfide, sili- 
cone, urethane, or in some cases a solvent-based acrylic. 

Two-stage sealing is widely accepted in Europe and 
much of Canada, but is still rare in America. Two-stage 
sealing treats rain seal and air seal as separate functions. In 
horizontal joints, the rain seal may be a deflector or simply 
an offset in the panel edge. In vertical joints, the rain seal is 
often a tube or strip of rubber placed in a recess in the 
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panel edge. The possibilities for forming the rain seal are 
endless, once the designer realizes that the rain shield 
should not be air tight. 

Two-stage weatherproofing depends for its effectiveness 
not on completely preventing water penetration but rather 
on controlling the forces that drive water inward. Therefore, 
an important feature of the two-stage seal is the enlarged 
area behind the rain deflector. This pressure equalizing 
chamber is vented to the outside, so that any wind-driven 
rain which does pass the exterior seal is trapped here and 
drained harmlessly back outside. The examples illustrated 
here include a two-stage seal in a horizontal joint with an 
offset panel edge and a vertical joint with rain and air seals. 

The air seal in two-stage weatherproofing is placed in a 
protected location. This indicates that lower performance— 
and price—materials are suitable. Butyls, solvent-based 
acrylics, latex caulks, or compression seals can be used. 

The two-stage seal has two obvious advantages. First, it 
provides two lines of defense in sealing the building, Sec- 
ond, it permits the use of lower cost sealing materials. Dis- 
advantages of the two-stage seal include the difficulty of 
applying the air seal and the high cost of resealing and de- 
sign and construction time in forming the joints. 

This discussion will be continued in February. 


SEALANT 
MATERIAL 


JOINT 
BACKING 


JOINT 
WITH SHAPE FACTOR 
OF ONE (W/D = 1) 


b 
VERTICAL JOINT WITH RAIN 
SEAL AND AIR SEAL 


Author: John P. Cook is Prof. of Engineering, University of 
Cincinnati and author of Construction Sealants and Adhe- 
sives, 1970 New York: John Wiley & Sons. This article ap- 
pears at the invitation of Harold Rosen, PE, FCSI regular 
contributor to P/A Specifications clinic. 
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Technics: Wells Fargo Bank Building 


The capture of the sun 


in California 


A new office building in Oakland by Gruen Associates 
combines sensitive design and a high performance 
fluorocarbon metal coating to tame the California sun. 


Even as the California sun soars overhead flashing its 
treacherous smile, a new 10-story office building rules a 
major intersection in Oakland with such effortless grace 
and assurance that it is difficult to imagine anything else on 
its site. The Wells Fargo Bank by Gruen Associates, Cesar 
Pelli as Partner in Charge of Project and Design, exem- 


Above: Wells Fargo reinforces definition of major Oakland crossroad in 
north view. Opposite: east, northwest, north elevations play glass 
reflectivity and transparency against metal opacity in varied readings 


plifies what architecture can accomplish when an architect, 
his client, and contractor resolve to create a work of 
aesthetic and technical distinction—at a reasonable cost of 
$26.30 per sq ft including tenant allowances. From its su- 
perb siting to the details of its corrugated steel sheet span- 
drel panels, Wells Fargo also continues its designers’ 
aesthetic explorations of light and shadow, and opacity and 
reflection. 

The curtain wall is particularly striking. This playful pas 
de deux engages a bronze-tinted glass and fluorocarbon- 
coated corrugated steel sheet in an intricate interplay with 
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Technics: Wells Fargo Bank Building 


the sun and the building's surroundings. The main eleva- 
tions typically run a horizontal glass band flush with the 
leading panel edge (to facilitate reflections). Below the 
glass, the panel continues downward and curves behind 
the windowsill to intersect the floor beam and anchor as- 
sembly in a brief vertical passage. A straight beveled sur- 
face slopes downward and forward to the window head and 
glass to repeat the sequence. At the corners of this rec- 
tangular building are 45 degree curtain walls of floor-to- 
ceiling glass flush with spandrel panels. 

The properties of vision glass and opaque sill and head 
are dictated by solar loading so that light and heat intake 
are maximized where most needed. Because the north ele- 
vation is barely glanced by the rising sun, north glass as- 
sumes the full 8'-6” floor-to-ceiling finished height in the 
lypical 12'-6"' floor. This permits the north window head to 


be flush with the suspended acoustical tile ceiling, and the 
north sill to be a nominal 6 in. from the finished floor. 

On east and west walls, the sun's increasing presence is 
acknowledged by lifting the sill 2'-8'* above the floor. The 
south wall fully experiences California's fabled sun. The 2'- 
8” sill is repeated as the head drops 1'-6" below the fin- 
ished ceiling level. 

Corners assume an unusually Strong position in the 
building. As the most prestigious loci on typical floor plans, 
they retain the north wall window condition to open gener- 
ous views for one and sometime two executive offices or 
conference rooms placed there. Equally important, they es- 
tablish the building as volume, in which the curving span- 
drel panels cut deep, shadow-throwing slots like the lateral 
gill clefts of a shark during periods of strong direct light. In 
a curious manner, the corners also function as sluices for 
the bands of glass which broaden or narrow as they flow 
from the 45 degree turns. 

In keeping with its affinity for new technology, Gruen has 
specified a relatively new architectural metal panel for the 
building's curtain wall. This is Warnel, a stamped sheet 
metal coated with PPG Duranar, a fluorocarbon finish 
(q.v.). Warnel panels have received widespread West Coast 
use in numerous projects sometimes involving question- 
able imitiations of brick, stone, and wood. However, Gruen 
wished to use sheet metal for its own sake. Its panel has 
simple ¥ in. wide and3/16 in. deep corrugations. Although 
discrete corrugations are not visible from afar, their ability 
to stand out in relief creates soft, battered forms, reinforced 
by the gray-brown coloration, which bear a surprising re- 
semblance to stone. 

Wells Fargo is the first installation for Oakland's $176 
million City Center, a 15-block assemblage bounded by 
11th, 14th, Grove, and Broadway and the terminus of San 
Pablo, a major diagonal which inspired the building’s 45 
degree corners. Gruen Associates and Avner Naggar are 
archiects for the Center, and the landscaped plaza sur- 
rounding Wells Fargo is the work of Sasaki-Walker Associ- 
ates, landscape architects for the Center. The completed 
Center will contain five office buildings, a 500-room Hyatt 
Regency hotel, a regional shopping center with three de- 
partment stores, and full road and rail connections (it is ad- 
jacent to the BART 12th St. Station). 

Already the 25-story Clorox Building, designed by Gruen 
using the Wells Fargo curtain wall system modified for a 
tower configuration, is rising to the south. Its fagade is es- 
sentially the same. However, mullions slice Clorox's panels 
into articulated bays to provide window washing tracks, 
and the corners, meeting closer than they do on the lower 
Wells Fargo, will be more strongly emphasized. Pelli is un- 
derstandably anxious to see its completion and the effect of 
these two structures on each other, the site, and the city. 

Meanwhile, Wells Fargo stands ably alone. Its existence 
was made possible by an architecture office blessed with a 
knowledgeable and sophisticated client, Grubb & Ellis, co- 
developer of the Center, and a talented builder, Turner 
Construction, which functioned also as construction man- 
ager. This is nevertheless only another pause in the archi- 
tect's search for new forms and new technology. Wells 
Fargo is not so much a statement in time as a study in pro- 
cess. Building as process—probably even California cannot 
say how this will end. [Roger Yee] 


Entrance lobby meshes hard glossy 
surfaces of glass, acrylic, aluminum 
with softer natural finishes of paving 
brick and travertine. Cold cathode 
lighting in plaster soffit flows like 
convolutions of the brain. Office of 
developers Grubb & Ellis uses demount- 
able partitions as foil for bold wood 
forms. Opposite: plaza planting and 
seating on building's northeast edge 
Photos: Fred Clarke (east elevation in 
color), Arthur Golding (north eleva- 
tion in color), Jeremiah O. Bragstad 
(office), Balthazar Korab (remainder). 
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Project: Wells Fargo Bank Building, Oakland, Calif. 
Architect: Gruen Associates, Los Angeles, New York, 
Washington, D.C. Cesar Pelli, Partner in Charge of Proj- 
ect and Design; Roylance Bird, Jr. and Victor Schuma- 
cher, Designers; James B. Lim, Project Coordinator. 
Program: ten-story office building with penthouse and 
basement, 242,000-sq-ft gross area 

Site: 1333 Broadway at 14 St. in downtown Oakland. 
Structural system: fireproof steel frame, metal deck, 
concrete floors. 

Mechanical system: roof-top water chiller and boiler 
feeding decentralized per floor HVAC distribution system 
with multizona! control 

Major materials: exterior, embossed steel sheet span- 
drel panels with bronze tinted glass set in extruded 
aluminum frames; interior, public lobby of brick paving, 
bronze mirror glass and acrylic walls, plaster ceiling with 
recessed cold cathode tube lighting, travertine on eleva- 
tor core walls, typical floor of carpeted floor, suspended 
acoustical tile ceiling, demountable partitions, automatic 
fire-sprinkler system 

Consultants: M. Arthur Gensler, Jr. & Assoc., San Fran- 
cisco, Interior designers, Edward C. Friedrichs, Project 
Director; Sasaki-Walker & Assoc., Sausalito, Calif., 
Landscape Architects; Turner Construction and Trans- 
bay Engineers & Builders, Contractors. 

Costs: $9.2 million, including interiors and landscaping 
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Technics: High pertormance aluminum coatings 


The aluminum peacock 


Architectural aluminum’s legendary distaste for organic 
coatings appears to be overcome. The new high 
performance coatings promise it a long colorful life. 


Aluminum is flirtatious. For years this soft, conductive, low 
strength, lightweight metal evaded man's desire for isola- 
tion and control because it so readily reacts with a host 

of eligible reagents. Man-made aluminum alloys, which dra- 
matically improve aluminum's mechanical properties, were 
once so rare that Napoleon Ill, emperor of France (1852- 
1870), reserved a special set of aluminum cutlery for his 
most honored guests. Less fortunate guests resorted to 
gold and silverware. 

Aluminum promptly forms a protective surface coating 
of aluminum oxide (Al,O,) when exposed to oxygen. This 
renders it highly impervious to further change in the atmo- 
sphere even at moderately high temperatures. Not only 
does it retard corrosion; it quickly heals when breached. 

For many exterior applications unfinished aluminum 
wears an acceptable face. But its “skin” is only 0.0004 mil 
(one mil equals 0.001 in.) thick. Weathering penetrates se- 
lective areas of the oxide film and roughens it, sometimes 
producing a motley and chalky aspect which is unsightly 
on architectural elements. Users of architectural aluminum 
have had recourse to two traditional remedies. The oxide 
coating could be thickened by an electrolytic process 
called anodizing. Or the surface could be stabilized and 
covered with a protective layer of porcelain enamel or or- 
ganic (carbon containing) formulation. 

Anodized aluminum and porcelain enameled aluminum 
appeared late in architectural history (1927, 1947). They 
have given excellent service within certain technical and 
economic bounds. Anodized finishes perform best as earth 
colors like bronze, black, gray, pale gold, and clear (natural 
aluminum). Porcelain enamel offers a wide range of colors. 
However, it necessitates a costly and demanding process- 
ing. The burden has fallen to organic formulations to pro- 
vide color and protection at a price most users could af- 
ford. Quite frankly, early organic coatings for aluminum 
failed. Many bituminous coatings, paints, and shellacs 
could not stay bonded to aluminum. 

Thanks to an enormous surge in polymer chemistry re- 
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search and development, architects now have organic 
coatings whose matrices of resinous polymers give pig- 
ments long-term protection from ultraviolet radiation degra- 
dation, weathering, and abrasion. These are the organic 
polymer coating systems, complex blends of organic poly- 
mers, pigments, solvents, and other additives. Unlike their 
reluctant predecessors, they have a useful life of 20 years 
or better. Four high performance organic formulations for 
architectural aluminum exist: fluorocarbons, siliconized 
acrylics, siliconized polyesters, and plastisols. 

These coatings are now considered a fair match for por- 
celain enamel—hardest of all finishes when applied to 
steel—and anodizing. To appreciate what the organics 
have achieved requires a closer look at their alternatives, 
still very much in evidence. 


The monochrome rainbow 

Anodizing is not unlike nurturing a callous. It exploits alumi- 
num's tendency to oxidize. The aluminum to be anodized 
functions as the anode in an electrolytic acid solution 
through which passes a direct electric current. Anions mi- 
grate to the anode and yield oxygen for chemical reaction 
with aluminum, forming aluminum oxide. The coating 
grows more inward as long as current is applied. Since the 
electrolyte partially dissolves this oxide film, a microscopic 
cellular structure of billions of pores oriented perpendicular 
to the surface penetrates the surface and allows current to 
continuously renew a nonporous oxide barrier layer within. 
Eventually the anodized aluminum accumulates an oxide 
coat 0.4 to 1.2 mils thick, stronger than natural oxide. 

Like all other aluminum finishes, anodizing requires pre- 
treated surfaces. Aluminum tends to acquire surface impu- 
rities such as rolling and drawing oils and lubricants, finger- 
prints, coolants, shop dirt, metal oxides, and corrosion 
products. Pretreatment may begin with organic or chlori- 
nated solvent degreasing or more involved inhibited chem- 
ical cleaning. 

Following cleaning, the surface is conditioned to facil- 
itate uniform oxide formation and to establish specific light 
reflection characteristics and appearance. If a textured fin- 
ish such as matte is sought, the aluminum is etched in a 
heated sodium hydroxide solution; a bright specular finish 
is attained in a costlier chemical bright dip, perhaps using a 
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Roy Lichtenstein, Little Big Painting, 1965 Whitney Mus. of American Art 


dilute nitric acid-fluoride mixture. Mechanical pretreatments 
pass over aluminum surfaces with buffing wheels, polishing 
belts, and air-and-water blast carrying abrasion agents 
which are expensive and harder to control, particularly on 
large flat areas. 

There are numerous ways to color the anodic rainbow 
with earth colors. A clear coating is available through sulfu- 
ric acid anodizing. Specific alloys impart characteristic inte- 
gral colors to oxide films. Organic dyes or inorganic pig- 
ments impregnate coating pores. Electrolytically deposited 
colors are stable metallic compounds electrolytically over- 
laid on previously formed oxide pores. Integral color archi- 
tectural hardcoat anodizing employs special patented 
mixed acid electrolytes needing high current densities, 
higher voltages, and finer regulation of the electrolytic pro- 
cess than conventional anodizing to yield denser, harder, 
more abrasion-resistant coatings. Any of these methods is 
followed by an appropriate bath to seal the porous oxide 


The crystal spectrum 
Despite good evidence of the mastery of porcelain enamel- 
ing in Classic times, fusing enamel on aluminum has been 
no simple task even for 20th-Century technicians. Standard 
enamels fuse at temperatures above 1220 F, the melting 
point of aluminum. For porcelain enamel is essentially 
glass. It is an alumina-borosilicate glass which contributes 
to the famed durability and hardness, and abrasion, heat, 
and corrosion resistance of enamel finishes 

A specially formulated glass is quenched in molten state 
to form small flakes called "'frit." This is ground with water, 
coloring oxides, clay, and other additives into "slip." The 
creamy textured substance is then sprayed on pretreated 
(cleaned, deoxidized, and conditioned) aluminum surfaces 
and fired above 980 F in an enameling furnace. The melted 
slip fuses to the base metal as porcelain enamel 

Porcelain enamel comes in a profusion of colors and a 
good range of surfaces from matte to gloss. However, its 
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High performance aluminum coatings 


role in aluminum finishing is limited. Besides its high cost, 
special problems accompany its use: the melting point of 
the alloy must be higher than the enamel firing tempera- 
ture; alloy and enamel compositions must be compatible; 
the mechanical properties of the aluminum will inevitably 
suffer during firing because the enamel firing temperature 
exceeds the annealing temperature of aluminum alloys. 
Furthermore, the composition of porcelain enamel for 
aluminum, in its numerous variations, cannot deliver the 
performance of vitreous porcelain enamel whose firing tem- 
perature is about 2000 F. 

So marriages of this tenor are frequently avoided. Porce- 
lain enamel is primarily applied in architectural work to steel 
and aluminized steel, where it performs superbly. Archi- 
tects have specific enameled aluminum for a number of 
prestigious applications (e.g., Eero Saarinen, Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, 1962 Chantilly, Va.). Nevertheless, porce- 
lain enamel has not enlarged its modest share of the archi- 
tectural aluminum market in recent years. 


Joseph's coat of many polymers 
The plastics industry has matured and diversified so swiftly 
that the public retains a healthy suspicion of its doings. 
Perhaps aware that “plastic” still harbors pejorative conno- 
tations, the manufacturers of resinous polymers have sub- 
jected their products to rigorous professional testing. 
Among the mundane and exotic punishments have been 
cross-hatching to base metal, impacting to point of metal 
rupture, falling sand, weatherometer exposure (accelerated 
laboratory simulated weathering), humidity exposure, salt 
fog exposure, and long-term outdoor exposure at the Sub- 
tropical Testing Service near Miami, Fla. To complement 
these stable high molecular weight polymers, researchers 
have developed pigments of commensurate endurance 
which resist chalking (running due to erosion of resin ma- 
trix) and chalk in their own colors (rather than lightening). 
Again, the base metal's frenetic chemical activities must 
be subdued prior to coating. Residual organic and inor- 
ganic surface soils must be removed along with the re- 
sidual active aluminum oxide film. The surface must be 
chemically converted, often with an amorphous chrome 
phosphate, to provide a continuous inert film which pro- 
motes paint-bonding adhesion and undercoating corrosion 
protection. Industry spokesmen emphasize that diligent 
pretreatment immediately prior to coating application is 
more telling on the ultimate success of a coating than the 
coating application itself. ; 
Across-the-board comparisons of the four high-perform- 
ance coatings can be drawn with reservations. The proper- 
ties of the four differ in ways which suit specific situations. 
The table included here is excerpted by the Architectural 
Aluminum Manufacturers Association from charts drawn up 
by the National Coil Coaters Association. The finishes are 
applied at 1.0 mil dry film thickness (plastisols may be 
thicker) by the coil coating process (q.v.) under optimum 
conditions of pigmentation, pretreatment, and application. 
AAMA believes this is at best a generalized comparison, 
valid for other coating procedures but only useful as a pre- 
liminary investigation for specifications writing. 
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Application methods currently include spraying and 
roller coating followed by curing at 450 F or higher. Spray- 
ing by air or hydraulic (airless) pressure or centrifugal force 
is an old technique for creating uniform coatings. As elec- 
trostatic spraying it offers faster and more efficient produc- 
tion. The coating material is exposed to a Strong potential 
which atomizes and repels coating droplets from each 
other and attracts them to the grounded conveyor line car- 
rying aluminum parts to be coated. 

Roller coating is usually applied to pre-cut stock. Coil 
coating integrates roller coating into a continuous line op- 
eration which uncoils, cleans, pretreats, applies, bakes, 
and recoils the aluminum stock. Quality control is high, and 
production of the up to 60-in.-wide, 0.05-in.-thick sheet 
can proceed at a velocity of 400 ft/min. The minimum or- 
der of sheet feasible for coil coating is 20,000 Ibs. 


Fluorocarbons 

Fluorocarbon coatings made their first massive assault on 
the public via the kitchen as a nonstick utensil lining. 
Acknowledged to be among the stablest resins known, 
fluorocarbons generally outperform other organic polymer 
resins in overall coating performance. The resin developed 
for architectural aluminum coatings is polyvinylidene fluo- 
ride, PVF,. PVF, is formulated into dispersion coatings 
which display outstanding resistance to ultraviolet radia- 
tion, weathering, and abrasion in the laboratory and on in- 
dustrial buildings worldwide. It endures chemical solvents 
better than other organic coatings and its color retention is 
very impressive. 

The stability of the resin is improved in an interesting 
manner during bake-off. As the coating solvent evaporates 
and the resin bonds to the metal, the resin also coheres in- 
ternally to form a surface which is virtually nonporous. This 
“closed cell” finish shows both a degree and number of 
pore formations which are far less than those of other coat- 
ings. Dirt, water, grease and oil, and other eroding forces 
have much less surface area to invade and break down the 
resin matrix. 

A major fabricator of siding panels likes to illustrate an- 
other strength of this coating by crumpling a fluorocarbon 
coated aluminum foil sheet into a ball and rolling it out flat 
some 60 to 90 times with no break or fracture in the finish. 
This is due to the high degree of flexibility of PVF, (esti- 
mated by the fabricator to approach 100 percent elonga- 
tion). Since thermal and wind loaded expansion and con- 
traction of exterior aluminum components are inevitable, 
and because certain members are also subjected to bend- 
ing in the field, this predilection for stretching enables 
fluorocarbons to survive where brittle anodizing, porcelain 
enamel, and siliconized polymers might crack. In addition, 
fluorocarbon coated aluminum can be fabricated and em- 
bossed after the coating is cured. 

PVF, is offered to coatings manufacturers as "Kynar 
500" resin only by Pennwalt Corporation. As “Fluropon”’ 
by DeSoto, '"Nubelar” by Glidden-Durkee, “'Duranar” by 
PPG, or ‘‘Mobilfluor’’ by Mobil Chemical, the ready-to-use 
coatings offer designers many colors in low- to medium- 
gloss finishes. The industry recommends a two-coat appli- 
cation using a corrosion-resistant epoxy primer 0.2 mil 
thick followed by a fluorocarbon topcoat 0.8 mil thick. A 
“Kynar” based air dry touch-up is available. 


Siliconized acrylics and siliconized polyesters 
Adding silicone intermediates to polymers can upgrade the 
polymers’ endurance of weathering, resistance to pigment 
degradation, and retention of gloss. Of the two methods of 
modifying organic polymers with silicone, cold blending 
silicone with base resin is not as effective as co-poly- 
merizing it during resin synthesis. There are numerous for- 
mulations of siliconized polymers available which vary con- 
siderably in performance. Only siliconized acrylics, which 
appear as ''Duracron Super 800” or “850” by PPG, and 
siliconized polyesters, marketed as ‘‘Dexstar 500" by Mid- 
land/Dexter and ‘‘Permaclad 1800" by Sherwin-Williams 
are deemed fit for architectural exterior work. Color range 
and low- to high-gloss finishes are possible in either one- or 
two-coat formulations. There are air-dry touch-up systems. 
Users of these siliconized polymers are cautioned to de- 
termine the percentage of silicone in their formulations. 
This varies with the manufacturer (the above is not neces- 
sarily an all-inclusive listing). The percentage may be as 
low as one percent, considered poor by industry users. 


Plastisols 

High molecular weight polyvinylchloride homopolymer 
resins are dispersed in a plasticizer with stabilizers and 
diluents to form plastisols. High in solid content and free of 
highly volatile solvents, plastisols are low-to medium-gloss 
two-part coatings of considerable thickness—even exceed- 
ing 4 mils for topcoats. This film thickness affords emboss- 
ing, fabrication after film aging, and abrasion resistance. 
Though it does not equal other organic coatings for exte- 
rior durability and color retention, most of its other charac- 
teristics are good. ''Superclad 1100" by Sherwin-Williams 
is one of a number of available ready-to-use formulations. 


Polymers for the people 

Ifthe high performance organic coatings are not as well 
known as porcelain enamel or anodic coatings, they are 
noticeably more adaptable to aluminums of various alloys 
and tempers. In contrast to their alternatives, high-perform- 
ance organic coatings are generally unaffected by the met- 
allurgical composition of the base metal. Anodized finishes 
are particularly distinguished by frequent color variations, 
however slight, between finished pieces supposedly similar 
in alloy and temper. Formation by casting, rolling, or extru- 
sion also affects this. 

Some reservations are necessary when specifying or- 
ganic coatings. Sizes and shapes of parts and assemblies 
to be coated must conform to coating apparatus and appli- 
cation technique specified. Deep recesses, sharp internal 
and external corners and rough surface imperfections can 
create irregularities in coating distribution. Color variations 
may be unavoidable and should be designed to fall within 
a tight predetermined range. Sealants must be studied for 
chemical compatibility and physical adhesion to coated 
surfaces. Air-dry touch-up coverings will not weather as 
would factory cured finishes, nor will they always match 
original color and gloss. Architects are urged to describe 
their preferred coatings by performance specifications. 

This discussion should not suggest that architects race 
each other to erect the first chartreuse skyscraper. How- 
ever, where colored architectural aluminum is desired, or- 
ganic polymer coatings should be considered. [Roger Yee] 


Comparative properties of high performance coil coatings ' 


Key: 1 excellent 3 fair 


2 good 4 poor 
si Siliconized Polymers 
Fluoro- Poly- 
arbon Acrylic ester Plastisol 

Thermoplastic ? yes no no yes 
Thermosetting d no : yes i no 
Ease of application A ; 2 
Average cure rate i SELAN = ; 


(based on 60 seconds) 3 3 
Min. metal temp. for efficient curing — 450 450 

2 2 

2 

3 


Film hardness 


Film adhesion 1-2 y 
Film flexibility 1 
Color and gloss retention 

(dble. time in oven) 2 1 1 3 
Color retention on aging film 1 1 2 
Mar resistance (fingernail test) 3 2 2 à 3 
Ability to fabricate after aging 1 3 2-3 1 
Adaptability to embossing 1 4 3 1 
Humidity resistance 1 2 1 
Grease and oil resistance 1 2 2 1 
Solvent resistance, aliphatic 

hydrocarbon 1 2 1-2 1 
Solvent resistance, aromatic — = 

hydrocarbon 1 2 12 3 
Solvent resistance, ketone or 

oxygenated 1 2 2 4 
General chemical resistance 

(spot test) 1 2 2 1 
Exterior durability, pigmented — 1 1 1 2 
Exterior durability, clear film 1 2 2 3 
Fade resistance of color 1 1 1 2 
Metal marking resistance 3 2 2 3 
Abrasion resistance 1 2 2 1 
Salt spray resistance 1 2 43110089 
Chalk resistance 1 1 1 1 
Mildew resistance 1 2 [ane 
Erosion resistance 1 1 1 EX 
Resistance to dirt pickup 2 3 3 2 
General corrosion resistance i; 

(Ind'i. atmos.) 1 2 2 1 
Ease of maintenance EEE E 


Unit finishing cost range Veryhigh High High Low 


1 Courtesy of Architectural Aluminum Manufacturers Association 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; III. 60611. 


2 Thermoplastic materials soften on heating; thermosetting materials "set" 
or harden on heating. 
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Technics: Selected details 


Conference center near Jedda 


Extremes in climate call for ingenious detailing, and the cli- ^ shown in detail here, prohibition of sun and circulation of 


mate in Saudi Arabia has brought about several consid- air were the prime considerations. The kafess is a slatted 
erations in this conference center near Jedda, and nearthe ^ screen, either fixed or pivoting, which allows light to pene- 
pilgrimage route from Mecca. Every effort is aimed at con- trate while cutting down on the severe heat of the sun. The 
trolling the merciless sun and allowing air to circulate freely adjustable panels shown have been used by architects Dr. 
throughout the complex. From the suspended, but reflec- Frei Otto and Professor Rolf Gutbrod to shade the hotel 


tive, surfaces of the main hall (above right) to the ‘‘kafess’’ rooms of the facility. 
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SUSPENSION MEMBERS 
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Did the architects for the 
A.C. Nielsen Building 
see your advertising? 


This is the new A.C. Nielsen Headquarters Building located at 

Northfield Township, Illinois. It was a $13 million project designed by 

the Chicago office of Welton Becket and Associates Architects. Like 

their counterparts in architectural firms everywhere, the Welton 

Becket team specified both type and brand of building products for 

the building envelope, the mechanical systems and landscapes (with 

the help of consultants) and the interiors. And in over 95% of the 
instances, their specifications held through to purchase and construction. 


Design and production professionals in architectural firms continue 
to be the most important influences in the selection and eventual 
purchase of building products. If you are an advertiser in P/A, you 
are reaching more of these professionals than you could reach in 
any other magazine in the world. 


The Welton Becket Design and Production team 
forthe A.C. Nielsen Headquarters Building* 


Charles R. Kuglin Frank J. Papp, CSI Gilbert A. Dehnert 
Senior Vice President Chief — Specifications Director of Field Services 
Director, Chicago office 
Leonard J. Bauer Consultants: 
Gaede di ALA. Project Captain A & T Engineering Inc. ; i 
Project Director Christian C. Polkow Mechanical & Electrical Engineering 
Senior Draftsman : 
Arthur M. Love, A.A. M. Paul Friedberg & Associates 
Senior Vice President Walter chen | Landscape Architect 
Director of Design Epi lc Davis-Siska & Associates 
Ab Associate Landscape Architect 
VAUS TUDES Daniel C. Bolda 


Senlor Designer Assistant Director of Engineering — 


Donald H. Baran Structural 
Senior Interior Designer 


* In addition to the individuals listed, WB 

estimates that 15 other professionals 
Wayne R. Gaerlan were involved in some phase of the A.C. 
Senior Electrical Designer Nielsen project. 


otograph: Steve Grubman 
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The Glass Com 
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should mean 


And we support that opinion 
with glasses like Pinstripe’ 
wired glass, shown here. A 
unique combination of style 
and protection, manufac- 
tured and patented exclu- 
sively by ASG, and part of a 
complete line of safety glaz- 
ing products in a variety of 
colors, patterns and finishes. 
Including Nuweld' wired 
glass, which qualifies as both 
safety and fire retardant 
glazing. Tru-Temp' tem- 
pered glass, produced with 
a special heat treatment 


ASG SAFETY GLAZNG 


pany thinks safety 
edom ol choice. 


Ase ASG Industries Inc. 


The Glass Company, PO. BOX 929, KINGSPORT, TENN. 37662 


that makes it four to five 
times stronger than regular 
annealed glass. Supratest' 
laminated glass to reduce 
the potential hazards of fly- 
ing glass in case of break- 
age. And, now, Polyflow* 
and Acryflow* —new plastic 
safety glazing materials that 
areamazingly strong, light in 
weight and transparent. All 
quality products from ASG, 
where safety glazing means 
the beginning of great 
things—not the end. Write 
us for complete information 


It's the law 


Changing lifestyles: 
Part Il 


Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan 


The U.S. Supreme Court upholds a city zoning ordinance 
which prohibits six student-tenants from occupying 
a single-family house. The second of a two-part article. 


In last month's column we discussed the lawfulness of zon- 
ing regulation which has aesthetic objectives. We pointed 
out that the United States Supreme Court in 1954, in a 
landmark decision (Berman v. Parker), opened the door for 
zoning which had aesthetic related objectives by upholding 
a statute which permitted the acquisition of land by a mu- 
nicipality for a housing project which would result in a more 
attractive community. Following that determination, the Su- 
preme Court has both upheld and rejected municipal ordi- 
nances which presumably had aesthetic purposes. 

The Court has stated that the line "which in this field sep- 
arates the legitimate from the illegitimate assumption of 
power is incapable of precise delimitation and that it varies 
with circumstances and conditions. For example," said the 
Court, “a nuisance may be merely a right thing in the 
wrong place—like a pig in the parlor instead of the barn- 
yard." As a general principle, the Supreme Court has held 
that if the validity of the legislative classification for zoning 
purposes is fairly debatable, the legislative judgment must 
be allowed to control. 

If, however, a zoning regulation, which is presumably 
aesthetically oriented, is arbitrary, the Court will reject itas 
unconstitutional. An ordinance, for example, which segre- 
gated one area for residential occupancy by members of 

- only one race was declared invalid. A zoning ordinance 
that permitted a philanthropic home for children or for el- 
derly people in a particular district only after written con- 
sent of the owners of two-thirds of the property within 400 
ft of the proposed building had been obtained was declared 
unconstitutional on the ground that existing owners could 
withhold consent for arbitrary or selfish reasons. 

As we pointed out in last month's column, the latest deci- 
Sion of the United States Supreme Court relating to this 
subject matter is Village of Belle Terre v. Boraas (42 L.W. 
4475) which involved the constitutionality of a village zon- 
ing ordinance which limited land use in the entire munici- 
pality to one-family dwellings. The village involved con- 
sisted of about 220 homes inhabited by 700 people in a 
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land area of less than one square mile. The ordinance was 
challenged by a group of six college students who had 
leased a residence in that community and who contended 
that the limitation of occupancy of a residence to a “fam- 
ily” unit, as defined in the ordinance, was unlawful. 

Family was defined in the statute as including not only 
one or more persons related by blood or marriage living to- 
gether as a single housekeeping unit, but also included in 
the definition was not more than two persons ''living and 
cooking together as a single housekeeping unit though not 
related by blood or marriage.'' The students challenging 
the ordinance argued that if two unmarried people can con- 
stitute a “family,” there is no reason why three, four, or 
more may not. They contended that the ordinance was an 
invasion of the right of privacy. 

In respect to the specific ordinance under attack, the 
United States Supreme Court concluded that no fundamen- 
tal right guaranteed by the constitution was involved, such 
as the right of association or the right to privacy. The Court 
further concluded that the ordinance bore a “‘rational rela- 
tionship to a permissible state objective." In response to 
the argument that if two unmarried people can constitute a 
“family,” there is no reason that three or four may not, the 
Court said: 

“Every line drawn by a legislature leaves some out that 
might well have been included. That exercise of discretion, 
however, is a legislative not a judicial function. . . . The or- 
dinance places no ban on other forms of association, for a 
‘family’ may, so far as the ordinance is concerned, enter- 
tain whomever they like. . . . 

"A quiet place where yards are wide, people few, and mo- 
tor vehicles restricted are legitimate guidelines in a land use 
project addressed to family needs. This goal is a permis- 
sible one within Berman v. Parker, supra. The police power 
is not confined to elimination of filth, stench, and unhealthy 
places. It is ample to lay out zones where family values, 
youth values, and the blessings of quiet seclusion, and 
clean air make the area a sanctuary for people. "' 

In a strong dissent, one of the justices of the Court con- 
cluded that the ordinance in question unnecessarily bur- 
dens the constitutional rights of the students challenging 
the ordinance in their freedom of association and right to 
privacy. The dissent states: 

"I see no constitutional infirmity in a town limiting the den- 
sity of use in residential areas. . . . This ordinance, how- 
ever, limits the density of occupancy of only those homes 
occupied by unrelated persons. It thus . . . undertakes to 
regulate the way people choose to associate with each 
other within the privacy of their own homes. . . . | would not 
ask the village to abandon its goal of providing quiet 
streets, little traffic, and a pleasant and reasonably priced 
environment in which families might raise their children. 
Rather, | would commend the town to continue to pursue 
those purposes but by means of more carefully drawn and 
even-handed legislation. '' 


Authors: Bernard Tomson, Hon. AIA, is a County 
Court Judge, Nassau County, N.Y. Norman Coplan, 
attorney, is Counsel to The New York State 
Association of Architects, Inc., AIA. 


How did we encircle an entire community 
of townhouses in Houston, Texas? With GAF* 
Timberline® roofing. And Stratalite” siding. 

And just why did the builders choose GAF? 
They wanted the homes to have the warmth and 
charm of wood. With none of the problems of wood. 

GAF Timberline, a heavyweight asphalt 
roof shingle, looks like natural wood shingles. Yet 
provides the freedom from maintenance of asphalt. 
And a self-sealing adhesive keeps each shingle 


in place even in the strongest winds. 

GAF Stratalite Thatch Siding with the dura- 
bility of stone, looks just like natural wood shake 
shingles, too. Which not only makes it a great looking 
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siding, but a handsome accent as well. 

Both GAF Timberline and GAF Stratalite are 
highly resistant to weather and wear. So they won't 
warp. Crack. Shrink. Or Split. 

Good looks. Carefree maintenance. And the 
GAF reputation. You couldn't ask for more beautiful 
surroundings. 

. For more information call your GAF distributor 

or write: GAF Corporation, Dept. PA-124. 140 West 51 St., 
New York, New York 10020. 


Roofing and Siding 
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Books 


Moses' 
New York 


The Power Broker: Robert Moses and the Fall of New 
York by Robert A. Caro. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 
1296 pp., 111 photographs, 8 maps. $17.95 

Reviewed by J.S. Fuerst, asst. director, Graduate Pro- 
gram in Urban Studies, Loyola University of Chicago. 

Most people who read Robert Caro's book on Robert 
Moses will probably conclude that Moses was a ruthless, 
arrogant empire builder who managed by clever machina- 
tions and a considerable amount of bullying to change the 
face of New York City and New York State. 

Caro, an investigative reporter par excellence, has spent 
seven years interviewing, researching, and painstakingly 
working over every detail to write an eminently readable 
book (with 63 pages of documented notes) that provides 
an enormous amount of current and economic history 
about New York City and mid-20th Century America. He 
agrees that Moses was ''America's greatest builder” and 
that he “may be blessed by future generations"; however, 
Caro has done all in his power to "set the record straight” 
so that this will not happen. 

The main objective of the book is to subtly and gradually 
lead you from Moses the idealist and reformer to Moses the 
vain, impossible autocrat, lover, and user of power in its 
rawest sense. 

In terms of specific objections, Robert Caro has three. 
The first and most basic is that Caro seems to be a devoted 
believer in decentralization of cities, in citizen participation, 
and specifically in Jane Jacobs, about whose remedies 
Lewis Mumford once entitled an article "Mother Jacob's 
Home Remedies for Urban Cancer." It is the massive attack 
on urban problems, which so characterized Moses, that 
seems to get in the craw of Caro. As James Harvey Rob- 
inson used to say, these seem the real reasons [for Caro's 
opposition], as contrasted with the “good reasons.” 

Second, of course, were the methods and associations 
of Moses. Specifically, Caro details his dictatorial qualities, 
his flaunting of due process and conventional legal moral- 
ities. While Caro agrees that Moses usually stayed within 
the legal limits of the law, being, according to Caro a legal 
draftsman and schemer par excellence, he believes that 
Moses certainly stretched the law to the breaking point, 
even evading when necessary the electoral will. 

Third, he suggests that Moses’ overemphasis on high- 
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THE 
POWER 
BROKER 


Robert Moses and the Fallof NewYork 


way and bridge development, park development, housing 
development, and urban renewal has driven New York City 
to the brink of bankruptcy. There is, says Caro, far too 
much concentration on these aspects of city operation be- 
cause of Moses' bias toward public works. Furthermore, 
the developments themselves were inadequately built to 
serve the people because of Moses’ misconceptions and 
autocratic decisions. 

Itis a tall order to strike down these allegations in a short 
review, particularly since many of them require different ex- 
planations. Let us begin with the first which is essentially 
unanswerable. lt may well be that Moses did think in large, 
overall terms, and that in so doing small neighborhoods 
were destroyed, and many of the qualities that people 
wanted to preserve got lost. But this is a subject on which 
reasonable men can differ, particularly in remaking big 
cities. The most usual alternative of most big cities is to do 
nothing and let the city wither away through the action of 
FHA and inroads of the suburbs until the city is little more 
than a shell, incidentally with the same basic result. There 
is no question that in large-scale planning some of the 
great advantages of neighborhood living are overridden, 
and this is tragic for those groups who experience it, but it 
Certainly seems like an inevitable result of urban change. 

There can be little question that during his whole career 
Moses used whatever legal methods, and perhaps some 
extra legal, he could to achieve his goals. In his later years 
he may have developed a belief in his own infallibility as 
well as an insatiable demand for the trappings of his office. 
Worse, he seems to have resorted to dossiers and “polite” 
blackmail. Certainly payoffs and deals with bankers, big 
contractors, real estate interests, and big labor seem to 
have been part of his kit of tools; and he was vindictive 
towards those he disagreed with. Moses’ methods, which 
would certainly be condemned in lesser men, are evenina 
Moses difficult to accept. 

To counterbalance this, however, it can never be forgot- 
ten that he developed in his immediate circle not a group of 
Haldemen, Erlichmen, and Mitchellmen, but an accom- 
plished group of planners who almost rivalled the archi- 
tectural and engineering offices of the Greater London 
Council. Further, these planners and engineers stuck with 
[continued on page 112] 


Bradglas for plant washrooms. 
Tough. Bradley style. 


Bradglas* reinforced polyester Won't shrink, warp or crack. And 
Washfountains are tough to take they complement today's design 
the wear and tear of plant washroom treatments, with clean, contemporary 
use. Resistant to abrasion, acid and lines in five decorator colors. Serve 


corrosion. Won't chip, peel or flake. up to eight with one set of 


Another bright idea from 2: 
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representative and write for literature. 
Or Call (414) 251-6000. Telex 2-6751. 
Bradley Corporation, 9141 Fountain 
Blvd., Menomonee Falls, WI 53051. 
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Whose cold storage doors | 
keep the products Books continued from page 110 | 
moving at major him. Very few of the sources quoted by Caro were from 


long-term employees of Moses, in contradistinction to the 


distribution centers? defections usually suffered by despots after their eclipse. 


Furthermore, Caro suggests that it would have been bet- 
ter to have gained nothing nobly than to have accom- 
ASK MORRISON INC. plished what Moses did ignobly. Caro may not be the one 
to make this judgment. Ask Elizabeth Wood of Chicago, Al 
THEY CHOSE JAMISON. Tronzo of Pittsburgh, Irv Kriegfield of Cleveland, to mention 
only three who in the public housing field have lived with 


high ideals within the framework of all the laws, only to be 
ultimately tossed out without any significant results. There 


Double refrigera- is a degree of comfort in seeing someone who is essentially 
Ms AU PETI on the side of significant urban progress getting a great 
Vestibule Track deal of architecturally well done public works accom- 

Door, plished in our democratic society. 


Itis true that there are those reasonable people who be- 
lieve strongly that welfare, education, health, anda variety 
of other meaningful services should have hada higher pri- 
ority than was accorded to them under the Moses’ regime. 
And they may be right. But Moses was fighting for what he 
was responsible for, and had there been administrators of 
equal strength, ability, and power in the other fields, the 
picture might have been altered. 

It is Caro's denigration of the specific accomplishments 
of Moses and his co-workers, in the light of the 1930s 
through the 1960s, in the area of parks, beaches, high- 
ways, bridges, housing projects, and urban renewal that is 
hardest to take. 

New York City has one of the finest park and beach sys- 
tems in the country, and certainly the Long Island park sys- 
tem is a tribute to Moses’ ingenuity. Caro's own description 
of the tender, loving care lavished by Moses in Jones 


Protection in a limited 
space with Jamison 
Manual Mark 11% Vertical 
Sliding Vestibule Door. 


Maximum Beach is a fine example, illustrated by his sketches of the 
efficiency with plazas, the boardwalks, cafes, grandstands, roller-skating 
ae LERRET rinks, golf putting greens, softball fields, chess tables, and 
Vertical Sliding even a place for changing diapers. One experience alone 
Doors. in the Jones operation, which Caro describes in virtual hor- 


ror, is the kind of thing many planners and public builders 
dream about but have neither the power nor the chutzpah 


Morrison Inc. depends on Jamison doors to to do. It seems that the sum of about $150,000 had been 
minimize refrigeration loss and help keep allotted to provide a large part of the Jones Beach struc- 
100,000 Ibs. of products moving steadily ture. Moses in his master plan wanted to build not a sec- 
each eight-hour shift. At its Jackson, Miss., ondary or second class structure, typical of the shabby 
processing and distribution center, the famed public bathhouses and beachhouses that dot the coasts of 
southern cafeteria, restaurant, and motel the United States, but an imposing, truly aesthetic and 
organization uses 30 Jamison cold storage pleasurable pavilion. He ordered his engineers to spend the 


entire $150,000 on the foundation and substructure, say- 
ing that, "the legislators and the other members of the 
power structure will bitch like hell, but they will be in the 
box of either having to appropriate more money or to leave 
an unbuilt foundation.” A violation of law and trust few 


doors in 60,000 sq. ft. of refrigerated space. 
The doors are durable, versatile, and easy 
to clean. Because they are opened and closed 
up to 150 times a day, their quality work- 


manship, reliability, and low maintenance public servants would dare even if they so desired? Yes. 
especially impress Morrison. Write today for But a structure we can all appreciate, particularly in the 
complete data. light of its aesthetic qualities and how little it actually cost in 
the light of today’s monumental costs for such a structure. 
[ij COLI SLORAGE DOORS ay Caro makes a number of accusations against Moses in 
AMISON the field of public housing. It is true that many “public 
housers’’ in New York were opposed to, Moses because of 
JAMISON DOOR CO * HAGERSTOWN, MD 21740 [continued on page 114] 
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ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Like any top-of-the-line machine, our VIP-260/CL solid state elevator 
system is luxurious, dependable and in the long run “cheap.” 


A da 


When you want a roof... 
but don't want a roof! 


Are you planning shopping centers, mini-malis, 
maxi-malls, office buildings, recreation complexes, or 
any type of large roof building — where you want natural 
daylight deep inside and want maximum energy savings 
in both heat and air conditioning? 
But you don’t want the high costs, usual ugly framework, 
the high heat losses, or the sun heat build-up or glare? 
Then look into the exclusive Structures Unlimited, Inc., 
clear-span system! 
The system can provide you with all that you want 
because it uses the Kalwall® Translucent “Skyroof’’ with 
Structures Unlimited Box Beams, pre-engineered for your 
job from standard components. 
There are many positive advantages to this type of 
system including . . . 
e insulated to 2% times more value than any other light 
transmitting material 
* lower construction costs 
* RUGGED, yet light in weight 
* glare-free, diffused light transmitted, with less solar 
heat transmission 
wide range of design possibilities 
* fixed or operating roof options 
* SELF-CLEANING, VIRTUALLY 
MAINTENANCE-FREE! 
A full color brochure has complete information and design 
details. Write or phone Robert Keller, Jr. for a copy! 


Structures Unlimited, Inc. 
37 Union Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 
Phone 603-627-7889 
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his high-handedness in dealing with New York City public 
housing. On the other hand, high-rise buildings were not 
built in New York because of Moses, but because New 
York City is a city of high rises and eight million people. In 
point of fact, Caro seems unaware that New York City has 
probably had until recently the best and largest public 
housing program per capita in the country. That housing 
was not built in all sections of the city is part of the problem 
of public housing in the nation. It is no reflection on Moses; 
in fact, New York had far more geographical, social, and 
economic integration than elsewhere, it avoided many 
problems of other cities and had good integrated housing 
with stable families and long waiting lists. Only within the 
last five years have the New York City housing authority 
projects followed the line of public housing elsewhere. But 
Moses wasn't around during this recent demise. 

To blame the problems of urban renewal, such as dis- 
placement of thousands of families, on Moses is to ignore 
the problems that inevitably occur with massive changes in 
highway, bridge, park, and housing development. In most 
cases in the United States it has been the politician and 
business men who have benefited. But in New York, at 
least, if Moses paid off and if he disregarded the citizens 
groups, the beneficiary was the total citizenry of New York 
as Moses saw it, and not Robert Moses or his henchmen. 

Caro claims (even with his subtitle) that the fall of New 
York was brought on by Moses, who by his financial manip- 
ulations brought New York City to its present precarious fi- 
nancial position. This type of logic is patently unfair, when 
the total expenditures for the past 40 years are taken into 
consideration. As Caro points out, Moses built or was in 
charge of building more than anyone before or since. In all 
probability he built more than was needed, and he certainly 
built differently from the way future generations will build. 
He wasted money and put projects in less than optimum 
places. However, many cities are facing bankruptcy today, 
yet virtually none has the public works of New York. 

The ecological, housing, and traffic congestion some feel 
is choking New York to death can hardly be placed at the 
feet of Moses. Caro says not only did Moses unabashedly 
build highways and bridges, but that he completely ne- 
glected the problems of mass transportation. Caro is voic- 
ing a half truth. Let us remember we are talking about 
Moses, a man limited by the deeply ingrained habits of his 
time and place. The last 40 years have been dominated by 
the automobile, and while Moses was a highly intelligent 
and creative planner, he was not able to recognize or put 
into effect what nobody else in the nation was able to. In 
fact, had he tilted at this windmill at that time he might have 
been tossed out on his ear. 

Itis true we are a government of laws, not men. Never- 
theless it is a bold man indeed, liberal or conservative, who 
can look at the enormous public works sponsored, devel- 
oped, and in a sense created by Moses and, on balance, 
criticize him. This is probably the price we have to pay for 
outstanding administrators who are then retained only be- 
cause their like is not easily found. And even such adminis- 
trators demand constant vigilance least they prove to be 
"fools gold.” 
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Elegant new way to mix or match 
walls with TEX TONE ‘tweed. 


Cadet Blue tweed Antique linen 


Distressed Pecan 
woodgrain 


Desert Sand tweed 


Butterscotch tweed Teak woodgrain 


Now you can create dozens of textured combinations 
with TEXTONE Vinyl-faced Gypsum Panels. 


Smart TEXTONE tweed patterns give you a whole new series of design 
options to help spark up your interiors...with texture so deep, you can 
even see it from across the room. They're made to mix or match with 21 
solids or woodarains for that "perfect" marriage of color and texture so 
popular for the 70's. These versatile panels are made of tough, wash-and- 
wear vinyl prelaminated to fire-resistant SHEETROCK* Gypsum Panels. 
Andthey're designed to work perfectly with U.S.G. wall systems, including 
ULTRAWALL* and USG* Demountable Partitions. Matching moldings are 
available for that finishing touch. See your U.S.G. Representative for a 
copy of our TEXTONE brochure. Or write to us on your letterhead for sam- 
ple swatches. 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IlI., 60606, Dept.PA-124. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM || 


BUILDING AMERICA 
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A carpet that passes 
our Static Generation Performance test 
can never give you a shock treatment. 


Most carpets for hotels, offices or other contract uses have 
some sort of static control system. However, most of these sys- 
tems do not keep the static out permanently. Our system does. 
For we not only engineer static control into Dow Badische fibers 
and yarns, we performance-test the carpets made from them in 
our lab—to make sure no shock has slipped in during construction. 


Our Static Generation test determines, under controlled 
temperature and humidity conditions, that static electricity 
build-up and discharge caused by foot traffic are kept below the 
average level of human sensitivity. We even give carpets that 
pass our Zefstat™ Anti-Shock Carpet Guarantee that ensures 
static control for 5 years or for the useful life of the carpet. 


We also put carpets through seven other tough lab tests 
for tuft bind, flammability, light fastness, compression and abra- 
sion resistance, delamination, wearability and appearance 
retention. They are only entitled to carry our well-known Per- 
formance Certification label if they pass them all! 


The next time you specify contract carpets, look for the 
ones that carry our Performance Certification and Zefstat labels. 
They will never give anybody a shock treatment. Write for our 
Contract Carpeting Selection and Specifications Guide. 


Dow Badische Company 
Create’ Center 
Williamsburg, Va. 23185 
(804) 887-6573 


(A || CARPET ) 


PERFORMANCE 
CERTIFICATION 


CREATE? is a service mark of Dow Badische Company. Zefstat™ is a trademark of Dow Badische Company. 
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Metal furniture. The Torus System isa 
family of spun aluminum products de- 
rived from five basic components: two 
tops of different diameters and three 
bottoms of different depths. Tops and 
bottoms are fitted together in various 
combinations to form planters, tables, 
and display pedestals in over 100 de- 
signs. All products are available in a 
choice of standard finish combina- 
tions: satin aluminum bases, silver or 
black mirror tops and clear or smoke 
glass overlays on the six larger tables. 
Optional custom finished may be spec- 
ified. G. J. Neville. 
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Wall system consisting of 60-, 30-, 
and 15-in. modules is available with 
many storage options; fabric-covered 
panels attach to modules to divide 
space. All units are 20 in, deep, 57 in. 
high and come in oak veneer. Contin- 
uous telephone and electrical conduit 
are in either the base or the top cap of 
the units. Double pedestal and secre- 
tarial cube desks are offered to com- 
plete system. Stow Davis Furniture Co, 
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Sofas designed for residential use are 
offered in a choice of smooth or suede 
leathers in a wide range of sizes, 
styles, and colors. The Gunlocke Co. 
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Floor and wall coverings. Sisal fiber 
carpeting, imported from Yucatan, 
Mexico is available in a wide variety of 
solids and patterns. Many of the pat- 
terns are copies from Mayan and Aztec 
art forms. May be installed on floors, 
walls, and ceilings. Sisal wall tapestries 
measure approximately 3'x4'-6'' and 
patterns include Aztec and Mayan 
prayer symbols and ancient Yucatan 
art devices. Color choice. Carpet Im- 
ports of Louisville. 
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Outdoor bulletin boards. Available in 
sizes to 20 ft wide by 6 ft high, boards 
have sliding glass doors and are 
framed in satin anodized or Duranodic 
finish extruded aluminum. Doors are 
furnished with adjustable locks. Vinyl 
covered cork tackboard backing in col- 
ors. A-1 School Equipment, Inc. 
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Sofa 


Cordless erasing machine for eras- 
ing engineering/drafting drawings. It 
weighs only 872 oz and comes with 
charging stand. A kit is available for 
mounting it to drafting boards, tables, 
or desks. Pierce Division, Kroy In- 
dustries, Inc. 
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Double-deck parking device which 
converts a single parking space into a 
two-decker lifts car into the air and 
locks it into place in 15 seconds, ac- 
cording to manufacturer. Unit is por- 
table and can be used indoors or out, 
can be installed on any level surface 
with no excavation. Space-Maker Park- 
ing Products, Inc. 
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Temperature controller. Unit at- 
taches to existing conventional ther- 
mostat and automatically turns down 
the temperature to 40 F at the end of 
the working day and rewarms the 
building and its contents before the 
start of the next working day. It can be 
programmed for the whole week to ex- 
clude days the building is unoccupied. 
Controller measures 8” x 4” x 3”, 
comes in 24v and 110v models. 
Energy Misers, Inc. 
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Electronic access control. Every per- 
son allowed access has a separate 
memorized four-digit code and a 
matching encoded key. In order to 
gain access the key must first be in- 
serted into the Key Code reader and 
the matching memorized code must be 
entered on the keyboard. If combina- 
tion entered matches the coded key, 
door will unlock for a preset time. Key 
must be removed before door will open 
to prevent leaving key in reader. Conti- 
nental Instruments Corp. 

Circle 126 on reader service card 
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Lumber products buyers’ guide. An 
up-to-date source directory covering 
member mills in 12 western states lists 
lumber products offered, species pro- 
cessed, shipping services, addresses, 
and telephone numbers along with 
plant facilities and capacities, sources 
of millwork and cut-up, timber laminat- 
ing and fabricating, pressure treating 
and wood pipe, data on freight rates 
and weights. Western Wood Products 
Association. 
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SPECIAL HANDLING 


Playground equipment. Color cata- 
log describes and illustrates play- 
ground equipment for all ages includ- 
ing special equipment for helping 
rehabilitate handicapped children, 
gives methods for permanent or por- 
table ground-level or rooftop installa- 
lion and describes company's above- 
ground pools for community, school 
and institutional use. Includes specifi- 
cations. Playground Corporation of 
America. 
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DELTA AIRLINES 


On DASH shipments Delta 
guarantees delivery on the flight or 
routing you specify between most 
Delta cities. 

Packages accepted up to 50 lbs. 
with length plus width plus height 
not to exceed 90" toral, with only 
one dimension exceeding 30” 

Deliver to Delta's ticket counter 
or airport air freight terminal at 
least 30 minutes prior to scheduled 
departure time. Shipments may be 
picked up at either location 30 
minutes after flight arrival. 

Delta's exclusive *Dashboard" 
control procedure insures constant 
tracking of your shipment from 
delivery to pick-up. 

DASH charges are nominal. 
Check Delta reservations for charges 
between specific points. Pay in cash; 
by company check, most general- 
purpose credit cards, special credit 
arrangements or on government 
shipments by GBL. ADE LTA 


Rate examples (Tax included) 


Resilient flooring. Sixteen-page color 
Catalog illustrates all available colors 
and patterns of vinyl asbestos and as- 
phalt floor tile, feature strip, and cove 
base. Includes uses, data, and brief 
specifications. Azrock Floor Products. 
Circle 203 on reader service card 


Fireproof fabrics are exterior-col- 
ored gray, bronze, or other colors to 
blend with glass or building exteriors 
with interior color that can range from 


Adanta-Washington E .$21.00 pure white to some deep tone of the 
CARE AS EA exterior colors or they may be striped. 
incinnati- Louisville .. . el bas n 
Cleveland:Phoenik. , o "$26.25 Booklet containing samples is covered 
Los Angeles-New Orleans. .. $31.50 with tinted transparent plastic to help 


Dallas-Los Angeles........ $26.25 users visualize how draperies will look 


San Francisco-Atlanta... .. . $31.50 from the outside. Thortel Fireproof 
Philadelphia-Houston.... -. $26.25 Fabrics, Inc. 
New York-Tampa. . . . $26.25 


Circle 204 on reader service card 


For details, call Delta reservations. 


Outdoor lighting. Booklet describes 
Skyscape series of architectural, de- 
signer-oriented, large-area lighting 
systems, provides scaled-grid sketch- 
ing space and dimensional information 
for creating custom luminaire housing; 
also describes and illustrates variety of 
complementary pole types. Holophane 
Company, Inc. 

Circle 205 on reader service card 
[continued on page 120] 


Delta is ready 
when you are: 


Circle No. 359, on Reader Service Card 
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SAFE BATH 


SAFE, EASY WAY 
FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
LIMITED TO BATHE 


ENS 


mel 
mos 


EASY TRANSFER FROM WHEEL CHAIR 


Safe-T-Bath features a durable 5 ft. 
fiberglass tub, raised 18 inches off the 
floor, and laminated upon a strong 
steel frame. It has a water tight 30 inch 
door which opens 180 degrees allowing 
the bather to sit on the bottom of the 
tub, slide in, close the door and take a 
bath. Safe-T-Bath is designed for safety 
and comfort. Chip resistant and mar 
resistant. It's handsome, sleek and mod- 
ern. Simple waxing brings out a brilliant 
luster. Available in four standard dec- 
orator colors. 


Safe-T-Bath is guaranteed to meet or 
exceed all standards set forth by The 
American Standards and U.S. Uniform 
Plumbing Code and carries the UPC 
approval shield. 


Available with right or left hand door. 


U.S. PATENT 
NO. 3066316 


APPLICATIONS 


* NURSING HOMES 

* HOSPITALS 

* STATE INSTITUTIONS 

* RESIDENTIAL 

MOTELS- HOTELS 
APARTMENT BUILDINGS 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
REHABILITATION CENTERS 


...o 


Write for full specifications. 


SAFE-T-BATH Inc. 


P. O. BOX 9456 « TULSA, OKLAHOMA 74107 
(918) 587-1141 


Circle No. 347, on Reader Service Card 


simplify 


pool construction 
eliminate major 


repairs 


50 Meter Olympic Swimming Facility & 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Van Dorn Hooker, University Architect 

Buckley, Merker, Luna, Joint Venture Project Architects 
Dr. Dale Hanson, Chairman Dept. H.P.E. & R 

John Meacham, Swimming Coach 


More than a pool... a pool system. 
Overflow, recirculated clean water return, 
and deck drain system are integral channels 
of the Chester roll-out ledge extrusion and 
side-wall construction. With the addition 

of a Chester Diavac filter the Chester pool 
becomes its own complete recirculating 
system. This self-contained design sig- 
nificantly simplifies pool construction and 
eliminates a potential area of major repairs. 


All-aluminum side-walls are completely self- 
supporting. Structural vertical braces and 


G 


For complete information and technical 


A-frame buttresses provide all necessary 
side-wall rigidity for imposed loads. 
Aluminum floor construction compensates 
for contraction, expansion, shear movement, 
and all other stresses to prevent cracking. 


The Chester all-aluminum pool . . . complete, 
with a 5 year warranty. In ground, elevated, 
indoor or out... Olympic, N.C.A.A., A.A.U. 
or designed to meet your specifications, 


consult the pool builders with over 20 years h 


of proven performance. Complete pool sys- 
tem engineering service available. 


CHESTER PRODUCTS, INC. 


1300 Lafayette Avenue * Middletown, Ohio 45042 


literature, write Dept. PA-1274 


Circle No. 367, on Reader Service Card 


Yi 
SWIMMING POOL 
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Literature continued from page 118 


Mobile storage system. Aluminum 
carriages travel on fixed floor tracks 
and move either manually or electri- 
cally. Steel uprights in a choice of five 
standard heights are attached to the 
carriage to carry a wide choice of can- 
tilevered modular shelving or cabinets 
with locks. Components adjust inde- 
pendently and can easily be rear- 
ranged, Carriage lengths from 3’ to 60’ 
are available. Illustrated brochure. Re- 
flector Hardware Corporation. 

Circle 206 on reader service card 


Gypsum in the Age of Man, is a 58- 
Page booklet containing 30 articles 
dealing with fire resistance, sound 
control, adhesives, and others; gives 
background of the gypsum industry in 
the U.S. Gypsum Association. 

Circle 207 on reader service card 


Carpet cushion. A kit containing sam- 
ples and complete specification of four 
types of carpet cushion is available 
from Dayco Corporation. 

Circle 208 on reader service card 


The hinge 
that (ices 


NOW YOU SEE IT 


Textured Indiana Limestone. Bro- 
chure illustrates textured floor-to-floor 
panels, gives performance data and 
short specifications. Harding & Cogs- 
well Corp. 

Circle 209 on reader service card 


Lighting systems. Catalog describes 
industrial and commercial lighting sys- 
tems. Entitled ‘Indoor Lighting Sys- 
tems—Designer's and Buyer's Guide,” 
it refers to high intensity discharge 
lighting systems. Includes coefficient 
of utilization, temperature, room classi- 
fications, indoor illumination levels and 
sample lighting problems. General 
Electric Company. 

Circle 210 on reader service card 


Granite. Bulletin gives information on 
the application of Module Pavers and 
Durax Blocks for landscaping malls, 
plazas, courts, and accent areas in 
buildings. Pavers are available in Rock- 
ville, Charcoal, and Carnelian granite 
in four different sizes. Blocks have a 
flame finish on top, sawed bottom and 
split sides and come in wide range of 
colors. Cold Spring Granite Co. 

Circle 211 on reader service card 


Speaker mounting components. 
Twelve-page brochure gives selection 
information, dimensional data, and in- 
stallation instructions. Touch-Plate 
Electro Systems, Inc. 

Circle 212 on reader service card 


Seating catalogs. Described in a 
series of brochures are four lines of of- 
fice seating: traditional; contemporary; 
contour shell chairs; grouping of con- 
temporary lounge furniture. Includes 
secretarial, clerical, executive, guest, 
stool, and bench models, GF Business 
Equipment, Inc. 

Circle 213 on reader service card 


Computerized pneumatic tube sys- 
tems. Full color bulletin describes op- 
eration and application. System has 
capability to log transactions, analyze 
use trends, alarm off-normal condi- 
tions, and report when maintenance 
routines are due, Three types of station 
terminals are available: console, wall 
mounted, and free-standing. Each ter- 
minal has an operating panel which in- 
dicates all sending, receiving, and 
status functions. Powers Regulator Co. 
Circle 214 on reader service card 


NOW YOU DON'T 


country's | 


white- 


printers 
need is 


Model SW 


t el 
\ MORE > 4 
SUP TINE! 


m 


m What's the biggest bugaboo with copying machines? 


Model 
om 4^ 
. 


aa 


The Soss Invisibles—for a custom look for any room! These amazing 
hinges hide when closed, eliminating unsightly gaps, hinges, and 
door jambs. They're the perfect hidden touch for doors, doorwalls, 
storage cabinets, built-in bars, stereos, and TV’s. Specify the Soss 
Invisibles wherever looks matter. See listing in Sweet's or write for 


catalog: Soss Manufactur- 
ing Co., Division of SOS th soss 
i e» 
avisiloles 


Consolidated, Inc., P.O. 
Box 8200, Detroit, Mich. 
Circle No. 348, on Reader Service Card 


48213. 
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Downtime! Right! m What's the difference how much they 
cost, how good they print, how fast they go, if they're on 
the blink half the time? & Shown here are 3 of Blu-Ray's 
latest whiteprinters. They vary in cost from low to modest. 
They vary in speed and in features. One thing they don't 
vary in: dependable performance. They're all sturdy and 
steady. For more uptime, send for 
brochure: Blu-Ray, Incorporated, HHFHUV 
22 Westbrook Road, Essex, Conn. === 

06426. Tel. (203) 767-0141. 


we give you more uptime 


Circle No. 325, on Reader Service Card 


Safeli 


te 


bullet-resistant glass 


now gives you protection 


Circle No. 346, on Reader Service Card 


and beauty, too. 


Now you can provide the security they need and the beauty 
you want. It's bullet resistant, UL-approved. And it comes 
with mitered edges for clean, clear vision. Or, sawed edges 
for butt glazing and a new, fresh outlook. 


Safelite's riot and sound control glass utilizes a wide range 
of acceptable architectural colors, each at a specific light 
transmission, a constant U value and shading co-efficient. 


Solve your security and comfort problems now. Specify 
Safelite for on-time deliveries, as promised, for your next 
project. 


Write us for complete catalog or call for information. 


Safelite is Service 


Safelite Industries 


P.O. Box 1879 / 1-800-835-2092 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 
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Progressive Architecture 


Annual index 
January- 


December 1974 


Architecture 

Regionalism: The southwest: Antoine Predock 
(N. M.) and Bennie M. Gonzales (Ariz.) (Mar.), 
p. 60-77. 

Obituary: Louis |. Kahn, 1901-1974 by Romaldo 
Giurgola (May), p. 4-5. 

A prophet without honor: The Bauhaus by 
Elizabeth G. Miller (July), p. 58-59 

The great Northwest revival (Aug.), p. 46-63. 
Architecture and Revolution: Cuba, 1959 to 
1974, by Susana Torre (Oct.), p. 84-91. 


Architectural profiles 

Candide in St. Louis: Hoffman/Saur & Associ- 
ates (Mar.), p. 88-95. 

Planning for the brave new world: Wallace 
McHarg Roberts & Todd (June), p. 88-97. 


Architectural research 

City of Boston, Public Facilities Dept. (Jan.), p. 
83. 

Mental Health Pak (The Planning Aid Kit) 
(Jan.), p. 84. 

Metropolitan Bikeway, (Jan.), p. 85 

Design Review/Mass. Gen! Hosp. (Jan.), p. 86. 
Wallace O'Neil Day School, Pinehurst, N.C. 
(Jan.), p. 87. 

VIP Shopping Center Mall, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Jan.), p. 88. 

The best of intentions: Massachusetts General 
Hospital/Surgical and Special Services: 
(MGH/SSS) study on interior architecture 
(Feb.), p. 58-65. 


Building codes 

A hazardous policy: Views expressed pro and 
con of the Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OSHA) Act (Apr.), p. 90-91 


Educational facilities 

Cleveland Heights/University Heights 
schools, Ohio (Jan.), p. 59. 

College of the Atlantic, Bar Harbor, Me. (Jan.), 
p. 62-63. 

Sequoyah Educational-Research Center, 
Zuma Beach, Calif. (Jan.), p. 67. 

Student street: Students' Union Housing. Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Canada (Feb.), p. 46-51. 
Just add water and stir: Graduate Chemistry 
Laboratory, Stony Brook University, N. Y. (Feb.), 
p. 52-54. 

Buildings that believe in science by Robert 
Jensen: Science complex, State University of 
New York, Binghamton (Mar.), p. 82-87. 

The schoolhouse is raining: school fire safety, 
Chicago, Ill. (Apr.), p. 92-97. 

The fifth facade in Abington: Physical Educa- 
tion Building, Ogontz Campus, Pennsylvania 
State University, Abington, Pa. (May), p. 64-69. 
Learning through play: Joslyn Multi-Service 
Center, Providence, R.I. (May), p. 70-75. 
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How to make a place: Kresge College, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Cruz, Calif. (May), p. 
76-83. 

I'm an architecture: Fodrea Elementary School, 
Columbus, Ind. (May), p. 84-87. 

An image for technology: DeVry Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (May), p. 88-91. 

Between culture and context: Swarthmore Col- 
lege music building (Dec.), p. 62-67 


Environmental Impact 

P/A editorial: Malcolm Wells talks about land 
preservation and underground architecture 
(June), p. 59-63. 

Forest murmurs: A photographic essay in which 
landscape architect A.E. Bye describes the 
many moods of nature (June), p. 64-71. 

The nature of the built environment by Robert 
Geddes (June), p. 72-81. 

Getting at the issues: Willis & Associates pro- 
vides a step toward assessing environmental im- 
pact by establishing a methodology to define 
data (June), p. 82-87. 


Exhibition 

World of fairs: 1851-1976 by Lawrence G. Zim- 
merman (Aug.), p. 64-73 

Nature festival: Expo '74 World's Fair, Spokane, 
Wash. (Aug.) p. 74-77. 


Fire protection 

Design approach to fire safety in buildings by 
T. Z. Harmathy (Apr.), p. 82-87 

The schoolhouse is raining: school fire safety, 
Chicago, III. (Apr.), p. 92-97. 


Government buildings 

Federal Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. (Jan.), p. 64. 
High tech images: San Bernardino City Hall and 
Exhibit Hall/Convention Center, San Bernardi- 
no, Calif. (Feb.), p. 66-71. 


Hospitals 

The best of intentions: Massachusetts General 
Hospital/Surgical and Special Services: 
(MGH/SSS) study on interior architecture 
(Feb.), p. 58-65 

How to work with the health client: Desert 
Samaritan hospital, Mesa, Ariz. (July), p. 80-87. 
Getting up and getting out: progressive patient 
care by Ronald Beckman (Nov.), p. 64-69. 


Housing 

Two Townhouses in Philadelphia (Jan.), p. 69. 
House III: Miller residence, Lakeville, Conn. 
(May), p. 92-99. 

Second wall house: Bye house, Ridgefield, 
Conn. (June), p. 92-103. 

Assessing Broadway East: low and middle in- 
come housing, Kingston, N.Y. (Oct.), p. 62-71. 
Ten years past at Peabody Terrace: Harvard's 
married student housing, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Oct.), p. 72-77. 

Standing by the Twentieth Century Brick: 
Green residence, Northeastern, Pa. (Oct.), 

p. 78-83. 

A very lofty realm: loft apartments, N.Y. (Oct.), 
p. 92-97. 

Learning from experience: the evolution of 
housing criteria, UDC, N.Y. (Nov.), p. 70-77. 
The structuring of space in family housing: an 
alternative to present design practice, Building 
Systems Development, London, by Rabeneck, 
Sheppard, Town (Nov.), p. 100-107. 


Industrial buildings 
Form follows contlict: Pepsi canning plant, Sap- 
poro, Japan (Mar.), p. 78-81. 


Interior architecture 

Boott Mill Cultural Center, Lowell, Mass. (dan.), 
p. 56-57. 

An interior's interior: American Film Institute 
temporary theater and offices, Washington, D.C. 
(Feb.), p. 72-75. 

Saarinen Atelier: Eliel Saarinen (July), p. 70-75. 
From pumpkin to coach: Cummins Engine 
Company, Columbus, ind. (Aug.), p. 78-82. 

A very lofty realm: loft apartments, N.Y. (Oct.), 
p. 92-97 

The image and the reality: introduction to inte- 
rior architecture (Nov.), p. 62-63. 

Getting up and getting out: progressive patient 
care by Ronald Beckman (Nov.), p. 64-69. 
Learning from experience: the evolution of 
housing criteria, UDC, N.Y. (Nov.), p. 70-77. 
Process aesthetic: Herman Miller Research 
Corp. (Nov.), p. 78-81. 

Performance may be a great idea: a continuing 
dialogue between BOSTI (research group) and 
E.F. Hauserman (building products manufac- 
turer) (Nov.), p. 82-91. 

Open plan furniture: an investigation and analy- 
Sis (Nov.), p. 92-99. 

The structuring of space in family housing: an 
alternative to present design practice, Building 
Systems Development, London, by Rabeneck, 
Sheppard, Town (Nov.), p. 100-107. 

Fashion with style: Bottega Glaseia, New York, 
N.Y. (Dec.), p. 68-71. 


Law (Bernard Tomson and Norman Coplan) 
Restricting competitive bids (Feb.), p. 80. 
Architects and the fifth amendment (Mar.), 
p. 104. 

Zoning changes (Apr.), p. 104. 
Universality of architects' problems (June), 
p. 115. 

Terminating subcontracts (July), p. 106. 
Changing lifestyles may invalidate zoning 
regulation (Oct.), p. 116. 

Changing lifestyles, part Il (Dec.), p. 108. 


Life safety 

Introduction: discussed briefly are some inade- 
quacies of codes, testing, procedures, and de- 
tection devices (Apr.), p. 58-61 

Programming earthquakes by Henry J. Lagorio 
and Karl V. Steinbrugge (Apr.), p. 62-67. 

A new face on the team: Philip F. Moyer of Max 
O. Urbahn Associates explains why they ap- 
pointed a director of environmental security on 
their staff (Apr.), p. 68-71 

Strategies for defense: by Ovadia Salama and 
Alexander Tzonis: the authors have developed a` 
framework for generating crime-reducing design 
features in a variety of environments (Apr.), p. 
72-75 

The hidden epidemic: accidents in the home by 
Michael! Brill, Bonnie See and Terry Collison 
(Apr.), p. 76-81. 

Design approach to fire safety in buildings by 
T.Z. Harmathy (Apr.), p. 82-87. 

Another way out? by Vladimir Bazjanac: eleva- 
tors in evacuating high-rise buildings (Apr.). 

p. 88-89. 

A hazardous policy: views expressed pro and 
con of the Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OSHA) Act (Apr.), p. 90-91. 

The schoolhouse is raining: school fire safety, 
Chicago, III. (Apr.), p. 92-97. 


Materials and methods 

Let us eat cake: building materials shortages 
(Sept.), p. 66-75. 

Bravado with brick: Ulrich Franzen tells why he 
prefers it for many buildings (Sept.), p. 76-77. 


Savvy about steel, game with glass: Kevin 
Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associates talk about 
how they are coping with the materials short- 
ages (Sept.), p. 78-83. 

Steel stands, girding glass: the Office of Mies 
van der Rohe talks about adjusting to a steel 
shortage and an energy crisis (Sept.), p. 84-87. 
Panache in panels: Gruen Associates advo- 
cates building systems and factory-made and 
coordinated building components (Sept.), p. 
88-89. 

Connoisseurs of cast-in-place: I.M. Pei & Part- 
ners continues to refine its use of materials, pit- 
ting improved techniques against obstacles of 
supply and cost (Sept.), p. 90-93. 

Wild about wood: Callister, Payne & Bischoff: 
designing in wood (Sept.), p. 94-99. 

A view from inside: the contract interiors indus- 
try has been affected by materials shortages 
(Sept.), p. 100-105. 

Building materials: the important factors that in- 
fluence the use and development of materials by 
Albert G.H. Dietz (Sept.), p. 106-109. 


Museums 

Museum extension and gallery renovation, 
Woodstock, N.Y. (Jan.), p. 60. 

New life for luxury liner: Queen Mary, Long 
Beach, Calif., by: Leonard Koren and John Mar- 
golies (July), p. 64-69. 


Office buildings/offices 

KKBNA office bldg., Lakewood, Colo. (Jan.), p. 
65. 

From pumpkin to coach: Cummins Engine 
Company, Columbus, Ind. (Aug.), p. 78-82. 

In the Swink: Howard Swink Advertising Inc. of- 
fice building, Marion, Ohio (Dec.) p. 84-87 

The capture of the sun in California: Wells 
Fargo Bank Bldg. (Dec.), p. 94-99. 


Office practice 

A new face on the team: Max O. Urbahn Asso- 
ciates explains why they appointed a director of 
environmental security on their staff (Apr.), p. 
68-71. 


Planning 

Mustang Island, Tex. (Jan.), p. 71 

Wilderness Community, Wimberly, Tex. (Jan.) 
p. 72. 

Recreation Community, Navasota, Tex. (Jan.), 
p. 73. 

Spring Creek Forest, Houston, Tex. (Jan.), p 
73 

Lower Manhattan Waterfront (Jan.), p. 74. 
Housing quality: program for zoning, New York, 
N.Y. (Jan.), p. 74-75. 

San Antonio River Corridor Study, Tex. (Jan.), 
p. 76. 

Oak Park Community Center, Calif. (Jan.), p. 
77. 

Georgetown Waterfront Area Study, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Jan.), p. 78. 

Metro Impact, Washington, D.C. (Jan.), p. 79. 
Lanai Island Development, Hawaii (Jan.), p. 80. 
Sitka Indian Village Redevelopment Plan, 
Alaska (Jan), p. 81. 


Preservation/renovation 

Boott Mill Cultural Center, Lowell, Mass. (Jan.), 
p. 56-57. 

East Row, Newburyport, Mass. (Jan.), p. 58 
Cleveland Heights/ University Heights 
Schools, Ohio (Jan.), p. 59 

Museum Extension and Gallery Renovation, 
Woodstock, N.Y. (Jan.), p. 60. 

The aura of the past: Introduction: preserving 


the recent past (July), p. 48-49. 

The Paramount plays again: Paramount thea- 
ter, Oakland, Calif. (July), p. 50-57, 

Chromatic relief: Rockefeller Center, N.Y., 
restoration of the center's exterior art work 
(July), p. 60-63. 

The Pittsburgh follies: Five buildings in Pitts- 
burgh's Golden Triangle to be renovated (July), 
p. 76-79. 

Metamorphosis; Renovation: foundation build- 
ing, Cooper Union, N.Y. (July), p. 96-103. 
Pilgrims with painted faces: visual conservation 
in Portsmouth, N.H. (Dec.). p. 72-77. 


Religious buildings 

St. Mary's Cathedral, Roxbury, Pa. (Jan.), p. 
61 

Between culture and context: St. Bede's Wor- 
ship Assembly Building (Dec.), p. 56-61. 

On the road to Jedda: Mecca conference Cen- 
ter by Walter R. Thiem (Dec.), p. 78-83. 


Security systems 

Strategies for defense: An analysis featuring 
crime prevention in housing by Ovadia Salama 
and Alexander Tzonis (Apr.), p. 72-75. 


Structural 
Programming earthquakes by Henry J. Lagorio 
and Karl V. Steinbrugge (Apr.), p. 62-67 


Technics 

Another way out? by Vladimir Bazjanac: eleva- 
tors' role in evacuating high-rise buildings (Apr.), 
p. 88-89. 

A guide to escalator planning by Calvin Kort 
(May), p. 112-115. 

Metamorphosis: Renovation of foundation 
building, Cooper Union, N.Y. (July), p. 96-103. 
The iceman cooleth: refrigerated building by 
Arthur L. Spaet (Aug.), p. 94-99. 

The invisible architects: automated specifica- 
tions writing (Oct.), p. 106-109. 

Spray on, MacDuff: sprayed fire protection by 
Ira Hooper (Oct.), p. 110 

In fibrous fields: carpet for architecture (Nov.), 
p. 118-124. 

The capture of the California sun: Wells Fargo 
Bank Bldg. (Dec.), p. 94-99. 

The aluminum peacock: high performance 
aluminum coatings (Dec.), p. 100-103 


Technics (P/A building cost file) 

University laboratory building, Stony Brook, 
N.Y. (Feb.), p. 55. 

Cost planning system by Brian Bowen (Feb.), 
p. 56-67. 

Design evaluation techniques by Brian Bowen 
(May), p. 116-117 

Kresge College, Santa Cruz, Calif. (May), 

p. 118. 

Broadway East (Housing), Kingston, N.Y. 
(Oct.), p. 112. 


Technics (Selected deta 's) 

Steel windows (May), p. 110-111. 

An underground office (June), p. 112-113. 
The refrigerated building (Aug.), p. 100-101. 
Inside the looking glass: glass walls, San Ber- 
nardino City Hall (Sept.), p. 116. 

"Kafess'' and skin used in Mecca conference 
center (Dec.), p. 104. 


Technics (Specifications clinic) 

Architectural precast concrete finishes (Jan.), 
p. 92. 

Libraries and data banks (Feb.), p. 78. 
Nationally standardized technical sections 


(Mar.), p. 98. 

Thermal properties of building materials: Part | 
(Apr.), p. 100. 

Thermal properties of building materials: Part 
Il (May), p. 109. 

How weathering affects building materials 
(June), p. 111. 

Materials evaluation: Part | (July), p. 95. 
Materials evaluation: Part Il (Aug.), p. 93. 
Roofing sheet metal and flashing (Sept.), p. 
115. 

Fire hazards (Oct.), p. 103-105. 

Carpet or carpeting (Nov.), p. 117. 

Sealants, Part | by John P. Cook (Dec.), p. 93. 


Theaters 

An interior's interior: American Film Institute 
temporary theater and offices (Feb.), p. 72-75. 
The Paramount plays again: Restoration of 
Paramount theater, Oakland, Calif. (July), p. 
50-57. 


Architects, designers, engineers, planners 
Bruce Adams: From pumpkin to coach, Cum- 
mins Engine Company, Columbus, Ind. (Aug.), 
p. 78-82. 


BOSTI: P/A Award: Mental Health Pak (The Plan- 
ning Aid Kit) (Jan.), p. 84. 

Edward Larrabee Barnes: P/A Citation: College 
of the Atlantic, Bar Harbor, Me. (Jan.), p. 62-63. 
Barton-Aschman Associates, Inc.: P/A Award: 
Metropolitan Bikeway, Atlanta, Ga. (Jan.), p. 83. 
Gunnar Birkerts & Associates: Award entry for 
comment: Municipal Fire Station, Corning, N.Y. 
(Jan.), p. 66. 

Bissell/August Associates: P/A Award: Mus- 
tang Island, Corpus Christi, Tex. (Jan.), p. 71. 
City of Boston, Public Facilities Dept.: P/A 
Award: Bostco System Research and Develop- 
ment Program, Boston (Jan.), p. 83. 

Brill, See, Collison of BosTI: The hidden epi- 
demic: accidents as systems (Apr.), p. 76-81. 
A.E. Bye: Forest murmurs: environmental im- 
pact (June), p. 64-71. 

Caudill, Rowlett, Scott: I'm an architecture: 
Fodrea Elementary School, Columbus, Ind. 
(May), p. 84-87; An image for technology: 
DeVry Institute, Chicago, III. (May), p. 88-91; 
How to work with the health client: Desert Sa- 
maritan Hospital, Mesa, Ariz. (July), p. 80-87. 
405 Cedar St., Ltd.: Award entry for comment: 
Private residence, Point White, Bainbridge Is- 
land, Wash. (Jan.), p. 68. 

Charles Colbert: Award entry for comment; 
Shawondasse Marsh House, Slidell, La. (Jan.), 
p. 66. 

Dagit/Saylor: P/A Citation: Two townhouses, 
Philadelphia, Pa, (Jan.), p. 69; The fifth facade in 
Abington: Physical Education Building, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Abington, Pa. (May), p. 
64-69. 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall: P/A 
Award: Oak Park Community Development Plan, 
Oak Park, Ventura County, Calif. (Jan.), p. 77. 
Davis, Brody & Associates: Buildings that be; 
lieve in science: Science Complex, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Binghamton (Mar.), p. 82-87. 
Designbank Incorporated: Award entry for 
comment: Inner City Recreation Center, Balti- 
more, Md. (Jan.), p. 66. 

A.J. Diamond and Barton Myers: Student 
street: Students' Union Housing, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Canada (Feb.), p. 46-51. 
Peter Eisenman: House lll, Miller residence, 
Lakeville, Conn. (May), p. 92-99. 

Richard Fleischman Architects, Inc.: P/A Cita- 
[continued on page 124] 
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tion: Cleveland Heights / University Heights 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio (Jan.), p. 59. 
Harrison Fraker, Jr.: Award entry for comment 
Private residence, Me. (Jan.), p. 68 

Kenneth Frampton: The aura of the past: pre- 
serving the recent past (July), p. 48-49 

Robert Geddes: The nature of the built environ- 
ment (June), p. 72-81 

The Georgetown Planning Group: P/A Award 
The Georgetown Waterfront Area Study, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Jan.), p. 79. 

Bennie M. Gonzales: Regionalism: The South- 
west (Ariz.) (Mar.), p. 69-71 

Gruen Associates: High tech images: San Ber- 
nardino City Hall and Exhibit Hall/Convention 
Center, San Bernardino, Calif. (Feb.), p. 66-71. 
Capture of the California sun; Wells Fargo Bank 
Bidg. (Dec.), p. 94-99 

David Haid: The schoolhouse is raining: Walter 
H. Dyett Middle School, Chicago, III. (Apr.), p. 
92-95. 

Jonathan Hale: Ten years past at Peabody Ter- 
race: Harvard's married student housing (Oct.), 
p.72-77 

Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates: An inte- 
rior's interior: American Film Institute temporary. 
theater and offices, Washington, D.C. (Feb.), p. 
72-75. 

John Hejduk: Second wall house: The Bye 
house, Ridgefield, Conn. (June), p. 98-103 
John Hejduk, Peter W. Bruder: Metamorphosis 
Cooper Union Foundation Building, New York, 
N.Y. (July), p. 96-103. 

Don M. Hisaka & Associates: In the Swink 
Howard Swink Advertising Inc, office building, 
Marion, Ohio (Dec.), p. 84-87 

Hoffman/Saur & Associates: Candide in St 
Louis: profile (Mar.), p. 88-95 

Hugh M. Keiser: Open plan furniture: an investi- 
gation and analysis (Nov.), p. 92-99. 

IDS Incorporated: Citation and Special Com- 
mendation for Graphics: The VIP Genter Shop- 
ping Mall (Jan.), p. 88-89 

IKM Partnership: The Pittsburgh Follies: renova- 
tion of five buildings in Pittsburgh (July), p. 
76-79. 

R. M. Kliment Architect: P/A Citation: Museum 
extension and gallery renovation, Woodstock, 
N.Y. (Jan.), p. 60 

Calvin Kort: A guide to escalator planning 
(May), p. 112-115. 

Theodore Liebman and Alan Melting: Learning 
from experience: the evolution of housing crite- 
ria, UDC, N.Y. (Nov.), p. 70-77 
MLTW/Turnbull Associates and Charles W. 
Moore Assocs.: How to make a place: Kresge 
College, University of California, Santa Cruz 
(May), p. 76-83 

The Office of Lower Manhattan Development/ 
The Office of the Mayor: P/A Award: Manhattan 
Landing and Battery Park City, New York City 
(Jan.), p. 74-75. 

R. William Miller & Assoc.: Award entry for 
comment: Private residence, Hunterdon County, 
N.J. (Jan.), p. 68. 

Mitchell/Giurgola Associates: Between culture 
and context; St. Bede's Worship Assembly bldg., 
Peru, III. (Dec.), p. 56-61; Lang Music bldg., 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. (Dec.), p. 
62-67. 

The Morphosis Group: P/A Citation: The 
Sequoyah Educational Research Center, Santa 
Monica, Calif. (Jan.), p. 67. 

Philip F. Moyer: A new face on the team: envi- 


ronmental security systems (Apr.}, p 

Muchow Associates: P/A Citation: KKBNA Ot- 
fice building, Lakewood, Colo, (Jan.), p. 65. 
Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johnson: P/A Cita- 
tion: Sitka Indian Village Redevelopment Plan, 
Alaska (Jan.), p. 81. 

October: P/A Citation: Metro Impact, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Jan.), p. 79. 

O'Dell/Hewlett & Luckenbach: Award entry for 
comment: Flat Rock Municipal Building, Mich 
(Jan.), p. 66. 

Perry, Dean and Stewart: P/A Citation: Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital/Surgical and Spe- 
cial Services Study (Jan.), p. 86; The Best of in- 
tentions: MGH/SSS study (Feb. ), p. 58-65. 
Phillips and Peterson: P/A Awards for three 
projects (Jan.), p. 72-73 

Timothy Pfleuger: The Paramount plays again: 
Paramount theater of the arts, Oakland, Calif. 
(July), p. 50-57. 

Antoine Predock: Regionalism: The Southwest 
(N.M.) (Mar.), p. 60-69 

Robert L. Propst: Process aesthetic: Herman 
Miller Research Corp. (Nov.), p. 78-81. 

Paul Rudolph: Standing by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury brick: Green residence, Northeastern, Pa 
(Oct.), p. 78-83 

Eliel Saarinen: Saarinen Atelier: interior design 
(July), p. 70-75. 

Henry Sanoff: P/A Citation: The Wallace O'Neal 
Day School, Pinehurst, N.C. (Jan.), p. 87 

Frank Schlesinger: P/A Citation: St. Mary's Ca- 
thedral, Roxborough, Pa. (Jan.), p. 61. 

R. Christian Schmitt: Award entry for comment 
Private residence, Weekapaugh, R.I. (Jan.), p. 
68. 

Shreve Lamb & Harmon Associates: Award en- 
try for comment: Industrial Facility, Shelton, 
Conn. (Jan), p. 66 

Jack Sidener: P/A Citation: Lanai Island Devel- 
opment, Hawaii (Jan.), p. 80, 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill/ Marshall Kaplan, 
Gans and Kahn: P/A Award; San Antonio River 
Corridor Study, San Antonio, Tex. (Jan.), p. 76. 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Inc.: 
P/A Citation: Federal Building, Saginaw, Mich. 
(Jan.), p. 64; Just add water and stir: Graduate 
Chemistry Laboratory, Stony Brook University, 
Stony Brook, N.Y. (Feb.), p. 52-54 

Michael & Susan Southworth: P/A Award: 
Boott Mill Cultural Center, Lowell, Mass. (Jan.), 
p.56-57 

Stifter and Baum: P/A Citation: East Row, New- 
buryport, Mass. (Jan.), p. 58 

Minoru Takeyama and United Actions: Form 
follows conflict: Pepsi canning plant, Sapporo, 
Japan (Mar.), p. 78-81. 

Stanley Thomasson and Raymond Abraham: 
Learning through play: Joslyn Multi-Service 
Center, Providence, R.I. (May), p. 70-75. 
Stanley Tigerman: Fashion with style: The 
Bottega Glasela (Dec.), p. 68-71. 

The Urban Design Council: P/A Award: Hous- 
ing quality: program for zoning reform, New 
York City (Jan.), p. 74-75. 

Wallace McHarg Roberts & Todd: Planning for 
the brave new world: profile (June), p. 88-97. 
Malcolm Wells: P/A editorial about land preser- 
vation and underground architecture (June), p. 
59-63. 

Wells/Koetter/Dennis: Assessing Broadway 
East: UDC housing, Kingston, N.Y. (Oct.), 

p. 62-71. 

Willis & Associates: Getting to the issues: envi- 
ronmental impact (June), p. 82-87. 

Tom Zabriskie: Award entry for comment: Pri- 
vate residence, Layton, Utah (Jan.), p. 68. 
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Notices 


Appointments 

A. Eugene Kohn, AIA has been 
named president of John Carl Warn- 
ecke & Associates, New York City. 

Michael H. Trower, AIA has joined 
Naramore Bain Brady & Johanson, 
Seattle, as general manager. 

Richard C. Rowland has joined 
Vaughn Hickman Perspective, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., as division director. 

George Rainer has been appointed 
an associate in charge of the Environ- 
mental Impact and Solar Energy Stud- 
ies division of Flack & Kurtz Consulting 
Engineers, New York City. 

Shirley Vernon, AIA has been 
named architectural design manager at 
Ballinger, Philadelphia. 

Jerry A. McLellan, PE has joined 
the Kalamazoo, Mich. office of Carl 
Walker & Associates, Inc., Consulting 
Engineers. 

James H. Howell has been elected 
president of Alden B. Dow Associates 
Inc., Midland, Mich. 

Jon D. Hollman, AIA and Donald G. 
Corey, PE have joined Merrill A. Jones 
& Associates, Inc., Architects-Engi- 
neers-Planners, Greenwood, Ind. 

Richard E. Nevara, AIA has been 
named an associate of Walter Richard- 
son Associates, Costa Mesa, Calif. 

Curtis H. Green has been elected 
president of Hammel Green & Abra- 
hamson, Inc. Architects and Engi- 
neers, St. Paul, Minn. 


New addresses 

Kann & Ammon, Inc., Suite 109, One 
Investment PI., Towson, Md. 21204. 

Wallace Holm, Architects, Inc., 
Hacienda Saucito, 2999 Monterey / 
Salinas Hghwy., Monterey, Calif. 
93940. 

Liebman Liebman & Associates 
Architects, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 10022. 

Lester Wertheimer AIA Architect, 
924 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90024. 

Archimedia, 117 E. Cary St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Interspace Incorporated, Congres- 
Sional Quarterly Bldg., 1414 22 St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Gilbert Switzer & Associates, 19 
Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 


New firms 

Donald D. Smith, AIA and Joseph W. 
Lapicki, AIA have formed LSI Lapicki/ 
Smith, Architects/Planners, 1800 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

Gregory P. Matherne AIA Archi- 
tect, Inc., 218 Napoleon St., Baton 
Rouge, La. 70802. 

The firms of Architectonics, Al Fein- 
Stein/Architect, and Herald R. Holding 
& Associates have merged to form Ar- 
chitects & Planners International, 
Inc., 612 S. Tejon St., P.O. Box 1147, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 80901. 

Stuart Baesel, FAIA, Robert Mason 
Houvener, AIA and Jack T. Matteson, 
AIA have organized Design Group/La 
Jolla, 7760 Herschel Ave., La Jolla, * 
Calif. 92037. 

Gary L. Michael & Associates, 
James B. Mann and Richard E. Lake- 
man have formed Michael, Mann & 
Lakeman, 430 S.W. Morrison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 97204. 

The Crane Design Group, 3501 W. 
Alabama, Houston, Tex. 77027 and 
710 N. Saint Paul, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

Don Halamka and Harry Patterson 
have formed Halamka/Patterson & 
Associates Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

Lewis N. Kremer, AIA has organized 
Kremer Affiliates, Main St., Old Chat- 
ham, N.Y. 12136. 


Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for buildings 
featured this month, as they were 
furnished to P/A by the architects. 


St. Bede Abbey Worship Assembly building, 
Peru, Ill. (p. 56). Architect: Mitchell/ Giurgola, 
New York and Philadelphía. Steel framing: Fed- 
eral Steel and Supply Co. Steel deck and con- 
crete slab: Reeves Bowman. Brick: Streator 
Brick. Gypsum wallboard: National Gypsum Co. 
Acoustical tile: Celotex. Pitch and gravel roof: 
Celotex/Carey. Membrane waterproofing: Celo- 
tex/Carey. Elastomeric waterproofing: 3M. 
Metal oxide waterproofing: Ironite Co. Fiberglass 
insulation: Owens Corning. Cast Iron drain- 
spouts: Josam Mfg. Co. Wood casement win- 
dows: Anderson. Mirror glass: LOF (Veritran). 
Plate glass: PPG Industries. Aluminum store- 
fronts: PPG Industries. Aluminum skylights: Su- 
persky. Metal doors: Kewanee. Metal elevator: 
Otis. Lever lock set: General Lock. Overhead 
and floor door closers: LCN, Rixson-Firemark. 
Crank casements: Anderson. Push-pull panic 
exit: Von Duprin. Latex paint: Glidden. Kitch- 
enette: Dwyer. Auditorium seating: American 
Seating. Movable Partitions: Modernfold. Audito- 


rium lighting: Lightolier. Stage lighting Century 
Strand. Plumbing equipment: Kohler. Water 
heater: Lochinar. Electric switches: Pringle. Cir- 
cuit breaker: Westinghouse Electric Co. Wires, 
cable: Porter. Wiring devices: Bryant. Heating 
convectors: Weil-MeCain; Fin tubes: Trane 
Sheet metal: Fritch. Pneumatic controls: John- 
son. Air conditioning units: Trane. Cooling 
tower: Titus. 


Lang Music Building, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. (p. 62). Architect: Mitch- 

ell; Giurgola, New York and Philadelphia. Rein- 
forced concrete: Universal Atlas. Structural 
steel: Bethlehem Steel. Joists, long span: Stan- 
dard Building Systems. Roof decking: Inland 
Ryerson Construction Products Co. Wallboard 
U.S. Gypsum and Kaiser Gypsum. Karpawood 
Bangkok Industries. Carpeting: Lees Division of 
Burlington Industries; Laurelcrest, Division of 
Fieldcrest. Maple flooring: Robbins Flooring Co. 
Luxalon sereen: Hunter Douglas. Acoustical tile 
Armstrong. Asbestos felt roofing: Barrett Celotex 
Built-up, Div. of Allied Chemical. Monitor siding: 
Follansbee Steel Co. Silicone roof coating 
General Electric. Aluminum roof coating and 
membrane waterproofing: Barrett Celotex. Be- 
low-grade dampproofing Karnak Co. Thermal 
insulation (urethane): Barrett Celotex, Drain 
spouts: Josam Mfg. Co. Concrete masonry units 
for partitions: Nyce Crete. Steel projecting plate 
window units: William Bayley. Tempered glass: 
ASG Industries. Aluminum window frames: (Al- 
coa) George B. Habgood Co. Metal doors 
American Steel Products Corp. Elevator doors: 
The Peelle Co. Entrance doors: (Alcoa) George 
B. Habgood Co. Lock sets: Best Lock Co. Door 
closers and hinges: Rixson-Firemark. Panic exit 
Von Duprin. Door pulls: Baldwin. Paint: Glidden, 
Div. of SCM. Kitchen equipment: Dwyer Prod- 
ucts Corp. Auditorium seating: Irwin Seating Co 
Projection screens: Da-Lite Screen Co. Inc. Ele- 
vators (hydraulic): Corbett Electric Co. Down- 
light lighting fixtures: Omega. Recessed, fluores- 
cent fixtures: Columbia, Stage lighting: Century 
Strand. Service switch: G&W. Panelboards 
General Electric Co. Toilets: American Standard 
Vertical storage tank waterheater: Patterson Kel- 
ley Co. Flush valves: Sloan Valve Co. Sprinklers: 
Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of America. Shower 
controls: Speakman Co. Heating elements: 
Trane Co. Air conditioning: Trane Co. Cooling 
tower: Marley Co. Grills and diffusers: Barber 
Colman Go. Blowers and cooling coils: Trane 
Co. Pneumatic controls: Powers Electric Co. 


Swink office building, Marion, Ohio (p. 84). 
Architect: Don M. Hisaka & Assoc,, Inc. 

Brick: Marion Brick Co. Wall fabric: Columbus 
Coated Fabric. Carpet: Dellinger, Phillips-Craw- 
ford Co. Quarry tile: American-Olean Tile Co. 
Acoustic tile: Armstrong Cork Co. Skylight 
Bohem Mfg. Co. Sealants: Tremco, Master Me- 
chanics. Drywall and wood studs; Mills Metal 
Co., Inc. Aluminum windows: Kawneer Co. Plas- 
tic laminate doors: Marlite. Aluminum narrowstile 
doors: Kawneer Co. Paint: Standard Drywall 
Products, Pratt & Lambert. Kitchenette unit: 
Dwyer Products Corp. Refrigerator: Douglas 
Crestlyn International. Public seating: Atelier In- 
ternational. Lighting fixtures: Prescolite, 
McPhilben, Marvin Elec. Mfg. Co. Plumbing fix- 
tures: Kohler. Heating and air conditioning: 
Bryant, Titus Mfg. Corp, Singer Co., U.S. Regis- 
ter, Thermador. 
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Job mart 


Situations open 


Architect: Well established, design oriented 
midwest A-E firm with diverse, nationwide 
practice, serving major governmental, edu- 
cational, and corporate clients, seeks imag- 
inative, top flight design architect of proven 
capability. Will work closely with senior man- 
agement. Returns commensurate with per- 
formance. Send resume and other details in 
confidence. Reply to Box #1361-770, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: Midwestern based Engineering, 
Planning and Architectural firm has chal- 
lenging position available for a creative 
architect. The applicant should be design- 
oriented, have promotional experience and 
capability and have experience in producing 
a set of plans from beginning to end. Excel- 
lent opportunity for advancement to top 
level in rapidly expanding firm. NCARB 
Certification and minimum eight years ex- 
perience with some at supervisor level 
required. Salary commensurate with back- 
ground and experience. An equal opportunity 
employer. Reply to Box #1361-771, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Dean, School of Architecture: The University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is seeking a Dean of 
the School of Architecture beginning July 1, 
1975. The School offers a B.S. in architec- 
tural studies, a Master of Architecture, and 
Master of Urban Planning. The Urban 
Planning degree was initiated the fall of 
1974, with approval of departmentalization 
and a change in name now pending. Candi- 
dates should have administrative experience, 
an interdisciplinary view of architecture 

and planning, and a research orientation. 
They should have a history of meaningful 
personal accomplishment, as well as a 
record of contributing to the development of 
associates and a willingness to work within 
a decentralized decision-making framework. 
Send resumes to: Professor Damie Stillman, 
Chairman, Search and Screening Committee 
for Dean of the School of Architecture, 
Sandburg Hall W1340 A, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
53201, by January 20, 1975. An Equal 
Opportunity /Affirmative Action Employer. 


Faculty Position: The Syracuse University 
School of Architecture has one full time posi- 
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tion open for the fall of 1975. The position 

is in the undergraduate Architectural Design 
Studios. Applicants should have a strong 
secondary Architectural ability. Please send 
resumes and references to Julio M. San Jose, 
Chairman, Appointments Committee, School 
of Architecture, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 13210. Syracuse University 
is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


Faculty Positions: The Department of Architec- 
ture, Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., 02138 has 
three openings for full-time position in the 
AY 1975-76: 1) Professor of Architecture to 
teach in design studios; interested in design 
theory-methodology. Requires extensive 
achievements in building design. 2) Associate 
Professor in Architecture to teach in the 

area of building processes, principles- 
methods of construction, and use of mate- 
rials. 3) Assistant Professor in Architecture 
to teach in the design studio. Special interest 
in history and theory. Deadline for applica- 
tions: January 1, 1975. Harvard is an equal 
opportunity employer. For more detailed 
requirements contact the Chairman, George 
Anselevicius, in care of the Department. 


Position Available: Instructor, Department of 
Interior Design. Subjects: design, delineation, 
design theory, professional practice, contract. 
Masters degree and professional experience 
in interior design or related field desirable. 
Salary and rank commensurate with back- 
ground. Equal Opportunity Employer. Con- 
tact: Paul J. Lougeay, Chairman, Department 
of Interior Design, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, 62901. 


Teaching Position Available: Required: Thor- 
ough undstanding of analog and digital 
computer systems for information storage, 
retrieval, and analysis. Experience in com- 
puter informations systems management. 
Working knowledge of state and local govern- 
mental systems. Experience in research and 
development projects evidenced by grant 
awards highly desirable. Teaching experience 
required and academic administrative ex- 
perience desirable. Teaching duties to in- 
clude two courses in research methods for 
graduate students in architecture and 
planning and undergraduate teaching in 
architectural technology-structural design, 


and/or environmental technology. Area of 
research in architecture and/or planning to 
be determined. Send letter of interest with 
resume to Arnold Butt, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, FL 32611. University of Florida 
is an equal opportunity employer. 


Volunteer Peace Corps/VISTA: Architects/ 
planners needed for Peace Corps projects in 
Latin America, Africa, Asia; VISTA projects 

in 25 U.S. cities. Housing projects, design of 
schools, hospitals, community centers, rehab, 
university teaching, regional planning, etc. 
Expenses paid, travel, medical, vacation and 
living. Information: Lynn Rotenberg, ACTION, 
ORC Box A-2, Washington, D.C. 20525. 


Situations wanted 


Architect: 33, B.S. Civil Engineering, M. 
Architecture NCARB, Multiple Licenses, 10 
years diversified experience. Presently top 
designer industrial-medical-commercial. 
Familiar with process work, production 
techniques, cost control, client contact, 
design management, job management. 
Desire Director Design for A/E firm or Indus- 
trial Corporation. Resume, awards, brochures 
axailable. Reply to Box £1361-772, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: With national certification, multi- 
state licenses, versatile experience working as 
principal and also for government agencies, 
architectural and construction firms seeks 
position with corporate entity, hospital group, 
and/or government body. Currently located 

in Southwest Ohio. Interested parties reply 
stating salary range. Reply to Box 
+1361-773, Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: AIA, NCARB, registered in several 
states, seventeen years experience including 
five years in Europe. Strong architectural/ 
engineering/construction management back- 
ground; interested in administration client 
relations, consulting, coordination and of 
complex projects. Prefer New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania area. Reply to Box 
#1361-760, Progressive Architecture. 


Architect/Planner: 35, family, multiple de- 
grees, NCARB, principal of firm. Comprehen- 
sive experience in top-level management, 
marketing, conceptual design, client relations 


for large-scale hospital /commercial projects 
and arranging project financing. Seek 
partnership/equity position with architectural, 
consulting or real estate firm. Consider part- 
time consulting arrangement. Reply to Box 
#1361-774, Progessive Architecture. 


Landscape Architect: B. Arch., MLA; family; 
12 years private practice experience including 
principal level in site, urban and regional 
planning. Registered in 4 southeastern 
states. Desires challenging, responsible 
position with AIA, A/E or PE. Relocation 
acceptable. Reply to: Resume, 19 Hilton 
Head Terrace, Hilton Head Island, 

South Carolina 29928. 


Professional Engineer: Proficient in heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning, plumbing and 
drainage systems. Will affiliate or represent 
contractor, engineer or architect. Geograph- 
ical area no barrier. Reply to Box #1361-775, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Registered Architect/Planner: 36, seeks 
responsible and challenging design-coordi- 
nator position with progressive A/E or 
design-build firm. Ten years of diversified 
experience including urban mass transporta- 
tion with high quality architectural and 
engineering offices in New York City, NYC 

or lower Connecticut location preferred. Reply 
to Box #1361-776, Progressive Architecture. 


Architectural services 


Affiliation: Nationally known New York 
architectural firm, with 50 year record in 
multi-story commercial buildings, and indus- 
trial, research and educational projects seeks 
local, national or international affiliation in 
joint venture or consulting relationship. 
Outstanding reputation for design and tech- 
nical capabilities. Confidential. Reply to Box 
#1361-777, Progressive Architecture. 


Affiliation: Interested in joint venture/as- 
sociation with A/E firms having projects in 
California and Arizona. Firm resume on 
request. Reply to Box #1361-778, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Career Builders, Inc., Agency: Ruth Hirsch 
has Specialized in Architectural placement 
for fifteen years, serving architects, corpo- 
rations, planners, developers and interior 


firms. She reviews portfolios, professionally 
interviews designers, project architects, man- 
agers and juniors for available openings. 
Executive searches and personnel consulta- 
tions are available to employers. Career 
Builders, Inc. (Agency), 501 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10022. (212) 752-7640. 


Charrette/Corbu Stencils: The original French 
lettering and numbering stencils as used by 
LeCorbusier. Available in fourteen sizes. 
Made to last a lifetime. Ideal gift for 
architect. Available at our New York and 
Cambridge stores. Mail orders and informa- 
tion: Charrette Corporation, 2000 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02140. 


Design Partnership: Professional architectural 
model building service for Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Texas, and Arkansas area. Large or small 
projects to any degree of detail. Examples 

of our work on display in our office. 11914 
West Seventh Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
74074, (405)377-0181. 


Edwards & Shepard Agency: We are a national 
design and architectural placement service 
in business to serve these professions. Bill 
Shepard, a Pratt graduate, is equipped to 
effectively evaluate the experience and 
qualifications of Architectural and Interior 
Designers, Urban Planners, Systems and 
Space Planners, Construction Specialists, Ex- 
hibit, Lighting and Environmental Designers. 
M. Shepard conducts confidential interviews, 
by appointment, for recent graduates to ad- 
ministrators. He has access to the best 
prospects and can be invaluable timewise in 
a job search. Phone (212) 725-1280 or write: 
1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


Helen Hutchins Personnel Agency: Specialist 
Architecture, Industrial Design, Interior De- 
sign and Home Furnishings. Interviews by 
appointment. 767 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10021. Te8-3070, Founded 1954. 


Rendering Services: Top professional render- 
ing service coast to coast. Architectural, 
urban, landscape, interiors, industrial, adver- 
tising illustration in pen and ink or colour for 
the best reproduction. Portfolio by appoint- 
ment. Allow maximum time for job 
completion. Please cali Mark de Nalovy- 
Rozvadovski (203) 869-4598, 25 Birchwood 
Drive, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: Ms. Woody Gibson 
introduces people with superior skills in 
architecture, interior, landscape, urban de- 
sign, planning, programming and manage- 
ment to our consultant and corporate clients 
seeking genuine problem solvers throughout 
the U. S. A. RitaSue Siegel identifies and 
evaluates industrial and graphic designers. 
You are invited to submit resumes in con- 
fidence. Our clients pay all fees. 60 W. 55th 
St., N. Y. C. 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


O'Shea Employment System: Architectural 
Designers for midwest firms. (Ohio - Mo.) 
Example: Expanding A/E/P firm with 60 
personnel branch office needs Department 
Head to design all commercial, light indus- 
trial projects. Full benefits plus overtime, 
profit bonus. Please write William Engle— 
Specialist in Consulting Engineers—O'Shea 
System, 107 N. Pennsyivania, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46204. 


Vitruvious Designs Corp.: Will handle your 
job's collaterals—artistic renderings, engi- 
neering and architectural models, commer- 
cial and public interiors, expressive exterior 
and interior lighting, in a manner wholly 
subordinated to your design concept; regular 
drafting services available. Box 1316, Radio 
City Station, New York, N. Y. 10019, 212- 
586-7382. 


Notice 
Please address all correspondence to box 
numbered advertisements as follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

c/o Box........ 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Fifteen Dollars, with a maximum of 
50 words. In counting words your complete address (any address) 
counts as five words, a box number as three words. Two units may 
be purchased for thirty dollars, with a maximum of 100 words. 
Check or money order should accompany advertisement and be 
mailed to Job Mart c/o Progressive Architecture, 600 Summer 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. Insertions will be accepted not later 
than the 1st of the month preceding month of publication. Box 
number replies should be addressed as noted above with the box 
number placed in lower left hand corner of envelope. 
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Advertisers 


Advertising Sales Offices 


Stamford, Connecticut 06904: 
600 Summer Street 203-348-7531 


Paul B. Beatty 
Director of Sales 


William F. Bondlow, Jr. 
National Accounts Manager 


Donald S. Stanley, 
District Manager 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107: 
12 So. 12th Street 215-922-0346 
John A. Teefy, District Manager 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222: 

Three Gateway Center—Room 1827 
412-281-9421 

Robert S. McGinnis, District Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 60603 
10 So. LaSalle Street 
William F. Bondlow, Jr. 
Daniel G. Prisble, District Manager 


312-726-1282 


Cleveland, Ohio 44113: 
614 Superior Ave., W. 216-696-0300 
John F. Kelly, District Manager 


Denver, Colorado 
William F. Bondlow 
National Accounts Manager 
Call collect 203-348-7531 


West Coast 

4348 Van Nuys Blvd. 
Suite 205 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403 

Wally Gilbert, West Coast Manager 


213-872-1870 


Atlanta, Georgia 30308: 

H. Proctor Co. 

805 Peachtree Bldg.—Room 505 
404-874-6427 

Harmon L. Proctor, Representative 


Tokyo, Japan: 

International Media Representatives, Ltd. 
1, Shiba-Kotohiracho, Minatoku 

Haruo Moribayashi, Representative 
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Progressive Architecture 


‘The veice of architecture in America 


Book 
Store 


Described on the following pages are architectural 
books that are now available to you from leading 
publishers. Each has been selected for its use to you 
in the various aspects of your professional practice 


Book orders will be forwarded to the publishers who 
will bill you direct, including all required state and 
local taxes. As purchases of professional and 
business publications are tax deductible, we suggest 
that you retain a copy of the publishers invoices. 


Reader Service 

As a service to the profession, Progressive 
Architecture provides the attached easy-to-use 

post cards, designed to speed the latest information to 
you. (Note that new product and literature items and 
most advertisements carry a Reader Service number.) 


Circle the number of the item(s) that interests you 
P/A will forward your request directly to the manu- 
facturer who will send you the information 


Subscribe to 


Progressive Architecture 

To subscribe to P/A or to renew your subscription, 
check the appropriate boxes on the Reader 
Service card 


We cannot accept book orders from outside of the 
United States unless they are accompanied by a 
money order. 


MEO rn puo hp amp uq ner 


Technical/ 
Design 


Trees: For Architecture 

and Landscape 
By Robert L. Zion 
168 pp., illus $25.00 
Everything an architect should 
know about using trees to com- 
plement the buildings he designs. 
Includes aesthetic factors such as 
leaf and bark texture, height, 
spread, density and coloration — 
practical considerations such as 
cost, planting, maintenance, and 
rate of growth. 
Circle B601 under Books. 
2 Architectural Rendering 

The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentation 
By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp., illus. 
2nd edition, 1972 ... $24.50 
This completely up-dated revision 
of the most widely used guide to ar- 
chitectural rendering covers all 
working phases from pencil strokes 
to finished product — and shows 
you how to obtain the desired 
mood, perspective, light and color 
effects, select the proper equipment 
and work in different media 
Circle B602 under Books 

Architectural Delineation 
3 A Photographic Approach 
to Presentation 
By Ernest Burden, 288 pp. 
illus., 1971 $21.95 
In this illustrated book, the author 
demonstrates a simple, flexible 
method of using photography to 
depict architectural projects in true 
perspective. How create models 
for photography and how to put 
together an effective slide presen- 
tation 
Circle B603 under Books. 


Handbook of Housing Systems 
4 tor Designers and Developers 
By Laurence Stephan Cutler 
and Sherrie Stephens Cutler 
234 pp.,... $17.50 
Enables today's builders, develop- 
ers, architects to meet the critical 
housing need by performing more 
efficiently; achieving new design 
building, and management tech- 
niques; vastly increasing scope and 
productivity of their efforts. Graph- 
ics, plans provide a "kit of parts. 
reader can participate in systems 
design and building process. 
Circle B604 under Books. 

Loss Control: A Safely Guide- 

book for Trades and Services 
By George J. Matwes 
and Helen Matwe: 

$16 

Handy referet ual, written in 
narrative style. It ers almost 

ery type of business establish- 
ment, from department stores and 
supermarkets to hospitals, theaters, 
race tracks and golf courses. A 
primer for those new to the trades 
and services field of safety. Re- 
fresher and source of new ideas for 
experienced professionals. 
Circle B605 under Books. 


6 Alvar Aalto 
248 pp $29.50 
Alvar Aalto, among the most im- 
portant living architects, has 
evolved a language entirely his 
own, quite unco rned with 
current cliches, yet its vigorous 
display of curved walls and single- 
pi ed roofs, in its play v 
and timber, entirely in 
with the international trend tow 
ally more expressive ensem- 
Contains complete works 
1963-70 uding detailed 
plans and sectio 
Circle B606 under Books. 


7 A Bucket of Oil 


By Caudill, Lawyer and Bullock 

90 pp.,...$10.95 

This book features practical tech- 
niques for energy and resource 
conservation. Covers: architecture, 
climate codes, comfort, day light- 
ing, geometry and orientation, heat 
flow, human needs, lighting, me- 
chanical systems, natural ventila- 
tion, outdoor spaces, program- 
ming, planning, and more. 

Circle B607 under Books. 


A Guide to Site and 
8 Environmental Planning 
By Harvey M. Rubenstein 
lllus. 300 photos, diagrams and 
maps, some in full color...$17.50 


An up-to-date reference on all 
phases in the development of a site 
plan — land use, pedestrian and 
vehicular circulation, visual design 
and natural elements in site organi- 
zation, calculations for contours, 
grading and earthwork, drainage, 
alignment of horizontal and vertical 
curves. 


Circle B608 under Books. 


9 Vandalism 


Edited by Colin Ward 
327 pp.,...$13.95 


A major function of this book is to 
discuss the varied and many re- 
sponsibilities of the designer and 
provide an illustrated design guide 
to alert him to ways in which van- 
dalism can be minimized and the 
opportunities for it reduced. It also 
serves as a manual to help the 
designer avoid the selection of 
materials and equipment which are 
most vulnerable to attack. 


Circle B609 under Books. 


TO Restaurant Planning & Design 
By Fred Lawson 

180 pp.....$24.95 

Develops in detail the elements that 
go into successful restaurant plan- 
ning. Not only provides a step-by- 
Step guide in design procedure for 
the architect and designer, but 
presents essential technical infor- 
mation in convenient form which 
will be of value to all catering ad- 
ministrators. 


Circle B610 under Books. 


1 1 Young Designs in Color 

By Barbara Plumb 

168 pp., Illus., Color...$15.95 
Pictures and descriptions of all 
kinds of dwellings, from one-room 
apartments to country estates, 
show how color, design, and con- 
Struction are being used by 
imaginative people to create ex- 
citing personal settings. 

Circle B611 under Books 


1 2 nesidontial Designs 
Edited by David E. Link 


192 pp.,...$14.50 
Hi-rise or low cost, condo, multi- 
family, custom or townhouse, 


here's a design book that shows 
you the very best in every class. 
Complete collection of designs with 
over 200 illustrations featuring tech- 
niques used by some of the 
nation's leading builders, planners 
and designers. 

Circle B612 under Books. 


1 Sror Everyone a Garden 

By Moshe Satdie 

Edited by Judith Wolin 

256 pp..-..$25.00 

Provides detail and technical speci- 
ficity of architect Moshe Safdie's 


(Habitat Expo '67) experience with 
industrialized building methods for 
architects and engineers. Presents 
new ideas about people building, 
planning, sites and their inter- 
actions. 


Circle B613 under Books. 


1 Anna Demand Mobile, 
Modular or Conventional? 

By Harold A. Davidson, 

442 pp.,...$17.50 


Covers the supply and quality of 
mobile home parks; taxation 
policies and zoning regulation con- 
cerning mobile homes; financing of 
mobile home purchases; mobile 
homes as a factor in solving low- 
income housing problems; the 
competitive relationship between 
sales of mobile and modular 
housing units. 


Circle B614 under Books. 


1 Urban Design As 
D public Policy 

By Jonathan Barnett, 
208 pp., illus.,...$15.00 


Drawing on his extensive experi- 
ence as former director of NYC's 
Urban Design Group, he shows 
how architects, planners, design- 
ers, wherever they are, can use the 
NY experience to achieve suc- 
cessful methods for working with. 
political, real estate interests, com- 
mercial, community groups and 
fellow planners. 


Circle B615 under Books. 


1 Step-By-Step Perspective 
Gbrawing: 

For Architects, Draftsman, and 
Designers 

By Claudius Coulin, 

112 pp., illus.,...$13.95 


Beginning with an explanation of 
drawing instruments and materials, 
this book proceeds into details of 
descriptive geometry, from simple 
isometric projections through per- 
spective renderings of complicated 
inclined planes and rounded forms. 
Fully indexed for quick reference. 


Circle B616 under Books. 


Contemporary Concrete 
1 7 Structures 

By August E. Komendant, 

640 pp., illus., 1972...$27.50 


The entire spectrum of poured-in- 
place and prefabricated concrete 
structure is covered in this practical 
guide. It treats essential structural 
theories; material characteristics; 
behavior of structural elements and 
systems; and appropriate con- 


struction methods, and provides 
data on solving concrete design 
problems. 


Circle B617 under Books. 


History/Arts 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe: 
1 B Drawings in the Collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art 
Introduction and notes by 
Ludwig Glaeser 
70 pp.,...$20.00 


Each of the drawings in this port- 


folio-sized, spiral-bound book isa. 


germinal act of architectural 
creation. The sketches represent 
projects that for one reason or 
another were never constructed, 
and so for those interested in the 
full range of Mies's architectural 
concepts, the book serves as a 
necessary supplement to those that 
are based largely on his built 
projects. 

Circle B618 under Books. 


